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How Germany Will Be Beaten 






March 2, 1018 


What the Map Reveals. Where Will the 
End Come? What is the Outlook for 1918 


At the end of 1916 
Germany realized that 
she was weakening. 
Something desperate 
had to be done. Hardly 
had 1917 dawned, when 
unrestricted submarine 
warfare was declared. 
It was thought that in 
€0 days England would 
be starved—brought to 
her knees. But instead 
of eliminating England, 
the Central Powers 
added the United States 
to their list of enemies. 
When the full force of 
America’s resources and 
fighting power is 
brought home to Ger- 
many she will realize 
that her submarine 
warfare was the most 
colossal blunder in all 
military history. 

At present, Roulers, 
which is 12 miles from 
Ypres and 57 miles from 
Waterloo, is the “solar 
plexus ” of German con- 
trol over the seacoast of 
Belgium, By next sum- 
mer it seems certain 
that artillery and infan- 


try pressure will beat 
down German __resist- 





ance in this sector. 

With the fall of Roul- 
ers will come a _ vast 
Teutonic retreat, the surrender of the submarine bases at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, the beginning of the collapse of 
German power in Belgium. 

As the battle line struggles forward from day to day it 
is interesting to know why the Allies manceuvre for positions 
south of Dixmude, why they fight so bitterly around Lens 
and prepare so craftily to drive east on Lille, and north 
on Rheims. It is to sweep the Germans out of Belgium! 
Once out of Belgium, Germany's cause is as lost as a penny 
at the ocean’s bottom, And no one knows this better than 
the Kaiser, 

But the war will end, and end quickly, when Germany is 
compelled to vacate the Lorraine and the Metz Valley. 
Germany’s greatest source of iron is the mines of Lorraine. 
Without these mines she would not have sufficient iron for 
her needs. Her supply of shells would commence to dwindle, 
her railroads go to pieces so that transportation would fail, 
her guns would soon wear out and could not be replaced. 


The Value of Maps 


In order to follow the battle lines intelligently, in order to ap- 
preciate fully the significance of every move of the armies, in order 
to see clearly what your newspaper reports mean, it is necessary to 
have a complete set of world maps. Nothing is so discouraging as 
to read of towns we know nothing about—bhave no idea of their posi- 
tion in relation to other towns or the battles being fought. 

Te meet the present emergency for a complete set of world maps, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. is now offering a new War Atlas, containing 
240 pages of maps—political, economic, geographic, vegetation, popu- 
lation, language, racial, physical, historical. his remarkable Atlas 
shows the history of the world by maps, and enables one to 
understand the racial prejudices that caused the present war. It 
answers every question you can ask about the world and its making. 
No ane where there are children—sheuld be without 
this Atlas, To those who purchase the Atlas now, a complete set of 
After-the-War Maps will also be sent, without charge, 


$1 Map of Western Front Free 


As an added inducement for prompt action, purchasers of the Atlas 
will receive a new map of the Western Front, showing over 7,000 
laces, completely indexed. In addition to 7,000 towns, cities, and 
1amlets, this map gives all woods, fortresses, fortified towns, naval 
arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations, 
and railways. This remarkable map measures 28 x 36 inches, but 
folds into a convenient cover 514 x 7144 inches, just right to carry 
conveniently in the pocket for frequent consultation. Over twenty- 
five thousand of these maps have been sold at $1.00 each. 

The war must be won or lost in France and Belgium. It is there 
that are found the great bulk of the contending forces of the most 
powerful belligerents, and a decision can be gained only by the 
defeat of one of this group. It may aid a decision to defeat minor 
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proportions of forces in a subsidiary field. But the object of war 
is the elimination of armies, and as long as the bulk of an 
army is still in the field as an effective fighting force, a decision 
has not been reached. Therefore, as the fighting on the 
western front goes, so goes the war. Conclusions logically 
drawn and based on known conditions on this front may then 
be considered to apply to the war situation as a whole. The 
importance of a complete map of the Western Front can, there- 
fore, be clearly seen. 
No Money in Advance 

While this edition lasts, you may secure the NEW Doubleday- 
Page War Atlas at an amazingly low price and on free 
amination. Send no money ‘ 
now. Merely mail the 
coupon and the Atlas, 
together with the large 
Map of the Western 
Front, and index of 
7,000 places, will be 
sent prepaid. Then, 
after examination, 
if you decide not 
to keep them, 
return them 
and i 


















you will 
owe nothing. 
tut, if you 
feel that they 
will help you to a 
true understanding of 
the war situation from 
day to day send only 50ec. 
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The Modern Student’s Library 
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This series is composed of such works as 
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ture for their enduring influence. Every 
volume is recognized as essential to a 
liberal education and will tend to infuse 
into the life of the student a love for true 
literature and an appreciation of the 
qualities which cause it to endure. 


“A new series of great books, always 
welcome, is doubly greeted with rejoicing 
when of convenient, formal, excellent 
paper, careful selection and editing that 
mark ‘The Modern Student’s Library,’ 
sponsored by the old-established house of 
Scribner and put forth at the modest 
price of seventy-five cents each. Intro- 
ductions are supplied by scholarly writers, 
mainly of the English literature faculties 
of leading American universities and 
colleges, and where desirable annotations 
are supplied.” 

—Philadelphia. Evening Ledger. 
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“ A vivid and stimulating novel...Miss Sinclair is superb.”—New York Post 
May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


(Already in the Fifth Edition) 


** A work of extraordinary power, ranking assuredly among the novels 
of our time which will make a lasting mark upon literature and human 
thought and life . . . One of the most impressive works of fiction 


of our day.’”’—New York Tribune. 


$1:60. 
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Saint Tid 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


New stories of Devon and the west country 
by the author of “Old Delabole” and 
“ Brunel’s Tower.” $1.50. 


Toward The Gulf 


By Edgar Lee Masters. 


Author of “Spoon River Anthology.” A 
powerful book of new poetry which seems 
likely to create as much discussion as 
“‘ Spoon River Anthology.” Ready March 6. 


The Art of 
Photo-play Making 


By Victor O. Freeburg. 
A book for those who write moving pic- 
ture scenarios as well as for those who 
are interested from the point of view of the 
spectator. Ready March 6. 


Flood Tide 


By Daniel Chase. 


The vivid story of what a successful busi- 
ness career did to a man essentially a stu- 
dent and dreamer. Ready March 6. 


Everyday Foods 
In War Time 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 
What to eat in order to save wheat, meat, 
sugar, and fats, and how to make out an 
acceptable menu without excessive cost. 
80 cents. 


Can We Believe 
In Immortality ? 


By James H. Snowden. 


Discusses the question from every point of 
view, scientific, psychological, historical, 
ethical and religious. Ready March 6. 
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A WAR ” NURSE'S DIARY 


The author of this new book who has been “ over the top” in the 
fullest sense, writes of her experiences as a war nurse in a gripping 
vivid fashion. High courage, deep sympathy and an all-saving sense 
of humor amid dreadful and depressing conditions are the salient 


features of the volume. $1.25. 
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fully admitted. As these conditions are essential 
and yet very far from being realized, the parleys 
C ontents must soon either lapse or assume a much more 

candid and realistic character. 
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ON HERTLING’S answer to President Wil- 
son’s address of February 11th may or may 
not be intended as a really conciliatory over- 

ture. But if it is to lead to further parleys which 
amount to anything, there are several serious 
ambiguities which must straightway be cleared up. 
The President in his address occupied most of his 
time in a sharp criticism of the present German 
policy, clearly revealed in the German Chancellor's 
preceding speech, of seeking to conclude peace by 
special arrangements between the Central Powers 
and their several enemies. Mr. Wilson’s four 
principles were an attempt to formulate rules which 
could be applied to all territorial changes and should 
be accepted by all the Powers. The parleys, conse- 
quently, cannot be carried much further unless the 
German government announces its willingness to 
abandon its policy of special arrangements and to 
negotiate a general peace on the basis of previously 
accepted general principles. Neither can they be 


carried much further, until Mr. Wilson’s authority 
to speak for the other governments associated with 
the American government in carrying on the war is 


and Russia is as unprecedented and fantastic 
as the futile negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. Ger- 
many continues to conduct military operations 
against the government which has nominally ac- 
cepted her terms and Lenine declares that accep- 
tance of German terms is only the prelude to sub- 
sequent renewal of the war. In truth the peace is 
a warlike manoeuvre on the part of the Bolshevik 
and the German governments. By means of it the 
3olsheviki hope to prevent themselves from being 
superseded and so to keep their propaganda alive, 
and the German government is planning to use it 
for the purpose of penetrating Russia, obtaining 
supplies and eventually of setting up a really sub- 
servient counter-revolutionary government. The 
Germans, it scarcely need be said, are getting the 
better of the bargain. The Bolsheviki cannot long 
survive the humiliation of being so completely 
worsted, and as a consequence of their collapse 
Russia will for an indefinite period be exposed to 
the full force of German physical and moral pres- 
sure. That she will recover eventually and throw 
off German interference we do not doubt for one 
moment, but as long as the war lasts and probably 
for some time thereafter the Germans will be able to 
use Russians in order to dominate Russia just as the 
English use Indians in order to rule India. Whether 
the recuperation comes quickly or is long delayed 
will depend chiefly on the ability of the Russian 
revolution’s friends in other countries to protect it 
against the many enemies which are conspiring to 
destroy it. 


N the meantime the Allied governments should 
never forget their own measure of responsibility 
for Russian political disintegration. It was their 
encouragement of counter-revolutionary interests 
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in Russia, their readiness to recognize counter- 
revolutionary organizations such as the Ukrainian 
republic and their indifference to the ap, eals of 
pro-Ally Russians for political assistance and moral 
support, which gradually removed the obstacles 
to the triumph of the Bolsheviki. The story has 
been frequently told, but it has been recently re- 
peated by Arno Dosch-Fleurot, the correspondent 
of the New York World in Petrograd. According 
to him “ the Bolshevik revolution would not have 
taken place, a separate armistice would not have 
been signed with Germany with the possibility of a 
separate peace, if it had not been for a whole series 
of mistakes on the part of the Allied governments 
in relation to Russia,’”’ and the World in a subse- 
quent editorial declares, “‘ There can be no ques- 
tion about the complete failure of Allied diplomacy 
in dealing with the Russians.” It might have 
added: “‘ There can be no question about the com- 
plete failure of the American newspapers to warn 
the Allied diplomats of their mistakes.” The 
World itself was one of the worst offenders in this 
respect. So far from doing anything to support 
the Russian plea for a restatement of the Allied 
war aims, it consistently resisted the demand as 
inimical to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Inasmuch as according to the World’s own admis- 
sion the Allied diplomacy which it supported is at 
least partly responsible for the Russian defalcation, 
should not the World withdraw its characteriza- 
tion of Russia, made after the President had already 
indicated the need of a new diplomatic policy, as 
a “ Judas among nations ”’? 


CADEMIC freedom has found‘its sanest and 
most far-seeing exponent in the President of 
Harvard University. The professor ought to be 
absolutely free in classroom teaching on subjects 
within the scope of his chair. He ought to be 
free to publish his lectures or the results of his 
investigations, subject only to the qualification that 
what he writes should be uttered in a scholarly 
tone and form. He ought not to foist upon a class 
that is compelled to listen to him opinions on sub- 
jects outside of the field of his special competence, 
but this is a minor point, not actually calling for 
discipline. As a man, he is bound to have opinions 
on other subjects than his own, and even though 
these opinions may in the judgment of most of his 
colleagues be injudicious and injurious to the insti- 
tution of learning of which he is a member, it is still 
dangerous to place restrictions upon his uttering 
them outside of the class room. Men of ability 
will not enter the profession of university teaching 
if they are to be deprived of the rights of expres- 


sion enjoyed by all other men. As to the hier), 


’ that in time of war professors should be subject 
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to special restrictions not applicable in time of 
peace, President Lowell rejects it unconditionally. 
On the assumption that the opinions that he utters 
are sincere, not couched in a form that gives evi- 
dence of moral obliquity, the professor ought to be 
free, and the Harvard professor, at any rate, is in 
fact free. 


March 2, 1918 


ONGRESSMEN are soon to be elected in 
four New York City districts. The registra- 
tion days were at the end of last week. Of the 
women who might have registered only about a 
quarter did so. The New York Times says: “ Of 
the three-fourths who did not register it is reason- 
ably certain that most, if not all, were Republicans 
and Democrats. We can be pretty certain that all 
the Socialist women registered.”” Why do Socialist 
women take their civic privileges so much more 
seriously than women who are Democrats or Re- 
publicans? The Times says that the Socialist candi- 
dates are running as opponents of the war and that 
“a large vote for them will be interpreted by the 
disloyal as indicating war-weariness on the part of 
New York.” But why did patriotism prove itself 
so much weaker a motive on registration days than 
disloyalty? Three weeks ago the Times said, not 
in an editorial, that “ copies of German newspa- 
pers received in London show that ‘ opposition to 
woman suffrage among German women’ comes 
mainly from the Prussian women Junkers.” Apply 
this to the New York situation and we get this re- 
sult: the registration was light because the New 
York women Junkers were too Junkerish to reg- 
ister. 


ANY doubts are beginning to be heard 
whether the much advertised German of- 
fensive will ever take place. These doubts the 
New Republic has always shared and has frequently 
expressed. To be sure the Germans have been able 
to concentrate in the west a sufficient number of sol- 
diers and a sufficient amount of material to make 
an offensive possible. If political conditions look 
favorable they are willing and ready to attack. But 
except in the wholly improbable contingency of the 
invention by the High Command of some weapon 
or tactics which promise a considerable victory, the 
Germans will continue as they have done for 
eighteen months to subordinate military to political 
strategy. At present their political strategy is so 
successful that they do not need to use up their 
reserves in an offensive on the strongest part of the 
Allied line. They can afford to wait and consoli- 
date their recent political and economic victories. 
But of course they will not for long pursue merely 
a waiting policy. They are holding themselves 
ready to attack any part of the Allied line where 
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the opportunities of military and political advan- 
tage outweighs the cost in men and munitions. But 
the attack when it comes will be sudden, and will 
probably be preceded by an elaborate feint in some 
other direction. It may be the French and English, 
however, rather than the Germans who will actually 
begin the fighting this spring. 


KF“ LAND’S claim to recognition as an inde- 
pendent state stands on an altogether dif- 
ferent footing from the claims of the Ukraine, 
Lithuania and Poland. The inhabitants of Finland, 
although divided into Swedish speaking and Finnish 
speaking groups, have a high degree of homo- 
geneity and an intense national consciousness. The 
country has enjoyed autonomy since time out of 
mind and was able successfully to resist the recent 
tendencies toward Russification. There is no serious 
question as to boundaries, nor is there any question 
as to the representative character of the Finnish 
government. Finland is not in the stage of pro- 
visional governments, but has already a constitu- 
tion that approaches nearer to the democratic ideal 
than any other country in the world enjoys. Those 
who believe that in the future the world is to be 
parceled out among a few great supernational 
empires will regret the decision of Finland to sep- 
arate herself entirely from Russia. They believe 
that Finnish independence is most likely to prove 
nothing but a prelude to German dominance. For 
the present, however, the only chance that Finland 
may fall definitely under German influence lies in 
the possibility that German aid may be necessary to 
protect her independence against an unsympathetic 
government in Petrograd. 


¢¢¥ T is notorious,” said an English psychologist 

in 1915, “that the atmosphere of a great 
war is unfavorable to free speculation.” The case 
of Thorstein Veblen’s book, The Nature of Peace, 
continues to illustrate this truism. Although Dr. 
Veblen stated in so many words that “ there is no 
outlook for peace except on the elimination of Ger- 
many as a power capable of disturbing the peace,” 
because of “the maggoty conceit of national 
domination,” he did indulge in some high ironic 
speculation on “ peace without honor.” <A small 
group of men who apparently feed exclusively on 
canned quotations now announce loudly that Dr. 
Veblen has advised Americans to quit cold and sub- 
mit to German domination lying down. The latest 
victim of these ptomained quotations is Mr. Henry 
A. Wise Wood of New York. Giving no evidence 
that he has ever opened the book he is attacking, 
using the same extracts that Dr. Hobbs used last 
week, practically in the same order and without 
addition, Mr. Wood declares that Dr. Veblen is 
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the author of “ amazingly damnable pro-German 
propaganda ”’ and adds that “ Professor Veblen’s 
thoughts, logic and arguments are of the sort that 
started the Huns on their present mission to conquer 
the world.” This, of course, is stupid, but irony 
is always likely to inflame the stupid. Isn’t it lucky 
for Dean Swift that he died before the irate Mr. 
Wood could have denounced him for his amazingly 
damnable cannibalism? 


HE Woman's Land Army of America is the 
extension of the unit plan which was tried 
last summer in New York State. By it the workers 
are organized into group-communities in charge of 
trained women, and from these centres they go daily 
to the neighboring farms. The plan was an entire 
success. The Advisory Council of the Women’s 
Land Army of America, 32 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is now issuing an appeal to all able- 
bodied American women to enlist for the increase 
of agricultural production. It should be re- 
sponded to. 


The War Diplomacy of 
American Labor 


EW episodes connected with American partici- 
pation in the war have been more distressing 

to American liberals than the behavior of Mr. 
Gompers towards the recent inter-Allied Labor 
conference in London. Mr. Gompers did not, as 
was first charged, directly accuse such men as 
Arthur Henderson and Albert Thomas of allowing 
themselves to be used as catspaws by the Germans, 
but in his message rejecting representation of 
American labor in the conference he implied such 
an accusation. The recent inter-Allied conference 
was called for a twofold purpose. Considering the 
claims which the labor organizations of all the 
Allied countries had put in for representation at the 
official peace conference, it was necessary for them 
to formulate a common statement of war aims. But 
they proposed in addition to consider the calling at 
a later date of a labor socialist conference on 
neutral soil, to which German and Austrian social- 
ists would be invited. Mr. Gompers has always 
treated the idea of such a general conference as a 
German intrigue, so that the garbled version of his 
message to the London gathering which accused the 
British labor leaders of conniving at such an in- 
trigue, was not entirely misrepresentative. Inas- 
much as the recent labor congress decided to call a 
conference which included Germans, its leaders 
must at best in Mr. Gompers’ opinion be earmarked 
as the victims of German machinations. His in- 
ability to understand the reasons in favor of such 
a conference which have appealed so strongly to the 
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organized workers of France and Great Britain, is 
one of the anomalies and may in the end become one 
of the calamities of the war. 

American labor has followed the example of 
organized labor in other countries and claimed off- 
cial representation at the final peace conference. 
But the claim is deprived of all meaning by the atti- 
tude towards all discussion of war aims adopted 
by Mr. Gompers and his associates. The basis of 
any claim for the independent representation of 
labor interests at the peace conference must be the 
conviction that the workers are capable of making 
a special contribution to the construction of a satis- 
factory settlement, and this conviction has been 
fully justified by the work of the British labor 
party. But if labor is entitled to representation and 
is capable of contributing to satisfactory settlement, 
its leaders must qualify themselves for the task 
by discussing the terms of the settlement with labor 
in other countries. When Mr. Gompers repudiates 
any such conference, when he condemns the discus- 
sion of war aims in advance of military victory as 
mischievous, he is in effect denying that American 
labor has any contribution of its own to ofier at the 
conference table. It is no wonder, consequently, 
that the British and Freuch labor leaders are in 
distress and anxiety sending a delegation to this 
country to plead for assistance from American 
labor. At the very moment when French and 
British labor are preparing, if necessary, to oppose 
their own governments in order to back up what 
they believe to be the policy of the American gov- 
ernment, American labor refuses to cooperate with 
them. 

In the past Mr. Gompers has rendered invaluable 
service to the cause of American labor unionism. 
Since the war began his loyalty to the government 
and his influence in securing the active cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor have been of 
incalculable assistance to President Wilson. but 
by his present course he is running the danger of 
provoking American labor to forget his past serv- 
ices and of raising an obstacle to the realization of 
the President’s diplomatic policy. At a moment 
when the workers of all countries are trembling 
over the fate of the Russian revolution, Mr. 
Gompers cannot see anything in the present plight 
of the revolutionists except the obscene spectacle 
of a “ gang of radicals ” “ licking the boots of the 
Kaiser and praying for mercy.” At the moment 
when the President, in the development of his 
diplomatic policy, is trying to provoke public par- 
leys and obtain the confidence of the German 
socialists, Mr. Gompers denounces the public 
discussion of war aims and pours out abuse on the 
German socialists. His policy maintains the Fed- 
eration of Labor as a useful instrument of the 
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American army, but if an American wishes to find 
labor leaders who understand and are intelligently 
supporting the political strategy of his own govern- 
ment, he must turn to France and England. 


For or Against Russia? 


LTHOUGH there is no apparent prospect 
of an early armistice and a peace conference, 
the terms of the ultimate settlement in their gen- 
eral tendency will probably be determined during 
the next few weeks. The political issues which un- 
derlie the fighting are coming to a head. Little by 
little the negotiations of the Central Powers with 
the Ukrainian republic and with the Russian gov- 
ernment, supplemented by the long distance par- 
leys which President Wilson has been conducting 
with von Hertling and Czernin, have reached a 
critical stage. The German “ peace offensive ” has 
scored an initial and substantial success. Trotzky 
and Lenine are being brought to terms or crowded 
to the wall. Furious but impotent, they are forced 
to take decisions which they would have preferred 
tc avoid or delay. Their action will place a similar 
constraint on the governments of the United States 
and the western Powers. The Allies will soon have 
to choose one among several alternatives and upon 
the choice made by them the ultimate political re- 
sults of the war are likely to depend. 

There are, we believe, four of these alternatives: 

(1) The Allied governments can propose or 
agree to an early peace conference on the bases of 
no indemnities, the territorial status quo ante, pro- 
gressive disarmament and a League of Nations. 
This would mean an acceptance of the idea so 
often repudiated of a “‘ white peace.” 

(2) The Allied governments can return to the 
policy actually pursued by them in the past, but 
modified recently through the initiative of President 
Wilson and the British Labor party, of fighting for 
the one declared common purpose of breaking down 
the military resistance of the Central Powers. Then 
they will dictate a settlement to suit themselves. 

(3) They can, as Lloyd George intimated they 
would some time ago, wash their hands of Russia 
as a treacherous deserter, and thus inferentially 
recognize the treaties which the German and 
Austrian governments are now forcing on that 
helpless and distracted country. As this policy 
would turn Russia over to Germany and would be 
writing into the peace terms a future war between 
Germany and Russia, the only object which the 
Allies could have in continuing to fight would be 
to secure for themselves territorial gains which 
would form some measure of compensation for the 
aggrandizement of Germany and Austria. The 
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fighting would be continued indefinitely, and the 
compensations would depend on the military situa- 
tion at its end. 

(4) They can declare publicly and emphatically 
as one unalterable basis of their peace diplomacy 
a repudiation of the Russian special treaties and a 
determination to insist upon the same treatment for 
Russia at the peace conference as if the Russians 
had continued to fight. None but a general peace 
will be discussed and a general peace will be dis- 
cussed only on the basis of declared principles, 
which will not be applied in one case and ignored 
in another. The war will be continued until the 
Central Powers consent to negotiate on this basis 
and until the full implication of this basis of nego- 
tiation has been exposed to the world by preliminary 
public parleys. 

The first of these four alternatives is the one pre- 
ferred by the pacifists, who resisted the entrance 
of the United States into the war and seek to 
terminate the fighting immediately and at almost 
any cost. They consider it more important to put 
an end to the destruction, the suffering and the 
slaughter than it is to insist stubbornly on any par- 
ticular peace settlement. The best way out is to 
accept any adjustment which is not the manifest re- 
sult of an emphatic military victory, and which 
bears the appearance of being an even break. What 
the terms are makes comparatively little difference. 
Once peace is attained and the nations return from 
their wanderings in the desert of the war to their 
ordinary wholesome preoccupation with their do- 
mestic affairs, the ensuing revolutions or reconstruc- 
tions will remove the apparently insuperable 
obstacles to the achievement as a part of war policy 
of an enduring and satisfactory peace. There can 
be no secure and stable international organization 
until the nations are socialized and regenerated, 
and as long as the war lasts the sources of socializa- 
tion are impoverished and poisoned. 

This pacifist programme has in our opin- 
ion the calculation of probabilities all against 
it. As the failure of Trotzky indicates, peace- 
seekers cannot obtain by such tactics an even 
break; they can only convert the existing Ger- 
man military preponderance into a_ substan- 
tial political victory. At the present time, 
even if the German government nominally con- 
sented to the territorial status quo ante, which is 
doubtful, it would do so for the purpose of con- 
cealing behind the phrase a peculiarly sinister plan 
of imperialist exploitation and aggrandizement. It 
would expect by juggling with the principle of the 
self-determination of nationalities to bind to itself 
a group of parasite states, which would necessarily 
be dependent on the German army to protect them 
against Russia, and which would be bound to place 
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their own armed forces at thé dictation of the Ger- 
man military authorities. The result would be a 
new vindication of the leadership of the German 
ruling class, the aggrandizement of their prestige 
and their military resources and the increasing dis- 
couragement or alarm of its enemies at home and 
abroad. Doubtless a successful revolution in Ger- 
many would remain among the possibilities, but 
everything would have been done which could be 
done in advance, to hamper the revolutionists. For 
the alarm at German aggrandizement which would 
be intensified throughout the world would result in 
continued competition in armaments directed chiefly 
against Germany, and these armaments could be 
used by the German government to back up 
persuasive pleas for the indiscriminate loyalty of 
its own citizens. Among all the nations the 
familiar combination of credulity, suspicion, fear 
and hatred would give the von Tirpitzes and the 
Maxses every tactical advantage over the Bern- 
steins and the Arthur Hendersons. 


The American democracy and the other democra- 
cies of the world might just as well fight out the 
issue with the German government now as later. 
Many pacifists hug the illusion that only an imme- 
diate peace can save the Russian revolution. As 
a matter of fact the only kind of peace which can 
now be obtained from Germany tends to ruin the 
Russian revolution. There is only one sufficient 
explanation of the present behavior of the German 
government. It is afraid of the Russian revolu- 
tionary agitation and has deliberately adopted the 
policy of protecting itself by destroying the new 
republic. As part of this policy it is signing up 
treaties with committees who are supposed to repre- 
sent the minor nationalities of Russia, but which 
really represent the counter-revolutionary interests. 
Then in order to protect its creatures it carries on 
a ruthless aggressive war against the revolution, 
which will be continued until there is set up in 
Petrograd under German influence a safe reaction- 
ary government. Trotzky’s peace offensive suc- 
ceeded in a way he did not expect. It became so 
embarrassing to the German rulers that in order to 
protect themselves they decided to “ get ” Trotzky 
and to suppress by force Bolsheviki revolutionism. 
Peace with Germany on the basis proposed by the 
pacifists would be to connive at the fulfilment of 
this manifest and perfectly practicable plan. It 
would be equivalent to placing behind a Ger- 
manized Russia the full force of the general 
indisposition at the end of the war again to break 
the peace. 


The only way to put up an effective resistance 
to the German strategy is to continue for the pres- 
ent to fight, but to fight on a platform which leaves 
no doubt as to where the Allies stand in the new 
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war between the Russian revolution and German 
autocracy. The decisive and sufficient drawback to 
the second alternative of fighting for no purpose but 
military victory is the barrier which it erects against 
moral cooperation between the Russian revolution 
and the Allied western democracies. The Russian 
revolutionists associate the programme of fighting 
for military victory alone with the secret treaties 
which the Romanoff government made with France, 
Great Britain and Italy and which were clearly in- 
tended to convert military victory into the instru- 
ment of an imperialist settlement. Those treaties 
have never been explicitly repudiated by the western 
Powers. Their governments have never agreed 
upon a common statement of war aims which would 
protect the Russian revolutionist against the 
danger that in fighting with the Allies he was fight- 
ing in behalf of the programme of czarist diplo- 
macy. The formula of victory as the only war aim 
is popular chiefly with people who consider the 
treaty of peace of slight importance compared to 
the complete justification of their natural resent- 
ment against Germany, and whose interest in peace 
terms is aroused chiefly by the chance of securing 
for their own country a better hand in what the 
President has called “the great game, now for- 
ever discredited, of the balance of power.”’ 

In fact this second alternative of military victory 
as the only war aim would work out in practice as 
nearly related to the third alternative of prepar- 
ing now for a peace of imperialist compensations. 
The Russian revolution is providing an infallible 
touchstone of the good faith of the western de- 
mocracies. They can no longer blow hot and cold. 
Now that it has been struggling for its life against 
the special enmity of the German autocracy they 
must either be for it or against it. If they are for 
it, their course is plain. They must be willing to 
overlook its excesses and its tendency towards 
anarchy and terrorism. Its excesses are the reac- 
tion. against an excess of czarist “ law and order,” 
and are only dangerous to those countries which 
convert “law and order” into a pretext for the 
exploitation of the masses by a ruling class. In so 
far as they are democracies, they are bound to trust 
the Russian revolution and have faith in its ulti- 
mate power of recuperation. It is in this respect 
that they would differ most irreconcilably from an 
essentially autocratic state such as that of Germany, 
which is bound to fear and hate the revolution, to 
insist on its destruction and to pretend that by de- 
stroying it is vindicating an essential grace of civili- 
zation, such as the moral and social order. As an 
earnest of their trust in the Russian revolution they 
should give Russia reason to trust them by adjust- 
ing their war aims to those of Russia and by 
democratizing still further their domestic policies. 
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On the other hand, if they are against the Rus- 
sian revolution and, what amounts to the same 
thing, convinced believers in human depravity, their 
course is equally plain. ‘They will directly or in- 
directly assist Germany in destroying it. They 
would be doing so indirectly by consenting to the 
apparent ambition of Japan to accept the German 
example and to restore “ law and order” in Rus- 
sian territory in the Far East. They would be do- 
ing so indirectly by consenting to the special treaties 
which Germany is now making with the counter- 
revolutionary interests in Russia. We should be 
frank with ourselves as to the real meaning of the 
adoption by the western Allies of a policy of 
“ washing their hands” of Russia. This kind of 
washing would not leave their hands clean. They 
would be presenting to Germany a field of economic 
and political penetration vaster and more lucrative 
than the German annexationist ever expected to ob- 
tain, and they would condemn themselves to the 
acceptance of a peace, which at best could only pro- 
vide them with compensations for the German ag- 
grandizement. If they can win a military victory 
the compensations might be considerable. If they 
cannot they would be inconsiderable. But in any 
event the treaty of peace would perpetuate all the 
most costly faults and defaults of the old interna- 
tional anarchy. 

Once this course is adopted the United States 
would lose the war no matter whose armies were 
ultimately victorious. We should have failed to 
obtain the increased security, which can be born 
only of the writing of a democratic peace and the 
creation of a new and a better international order. 
The one acceptable American policy is indicated in 
the fourth alternative. It is the policy of risking 
and resting the union and success of the Allies 
upon the democracy of their programme as con- 
trasted with the autocracy of that of Germany. 
It would mean an uncompromising resistance to 
these special treaties as the certain source of future 
international discord, a refusal to consent to the 
counter-revolution in Russia, even thdéugh the 
ability of the revolution itself to resist is tem- 
porarily broken down, and the subordination in all 
subsequent parleys of territorial controversies 
which invoke the shifting of power, to the organiza- 
tion of a League of Nations which would diminish 
the importance of the part played by power in in- 
ternational transactions. The adoption of such a 
policy depends chiefly on President Wilson. In 
his address of February 11th, he went further than 
ever in the attempt to democratize the war policy 
of America and that of her Allies. His apparent 
concessions on the territorial programme enabled 
him to assume a still more inflexible attitude in re- 
spect to the central purpose of using this war to dis- 
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credit the militarist politics. He is aiming not only 
. to protect Russia against Germany but to protect 
democracy against the increasing danger of an im- 
perialist peace—one which would condemn the 
future democrat to a choice between hypocrisy and 
revolution. For only by allowing an aim of this 
kind to take complete possession of them can the 
Allies create a sufficient bond of union among them- 
selves and a sufficient mark of distinction between 
themselves and the Central Empires. Because of 
the condition created by the Russian revolution, 
military victory unsupported by democratic diplo- 
macy will jeopardize rather than assure the triumph 
of their political purposes. Political victory de- 
pends upon the quick and thorough-going de- 
mocratization of the policy of the Alliance and of 
its leadershp, and of the resolution, once this 
democratization is complete, of continuing to fight 
until the German autocracy admits defeat. 


Russia and Japan in the 
Far East 


“We can no longer believe in the pacific inten- 
tion of Russia and must see that peace and order pre- 
vail in the occupied region of the adjoining coun- 
tries.” 

VON KUHLMANN. 

“In the event of the peace of the Far East being 
endangered to the detriment of our interest, the Jap- 
anese government will not hesitate a moment to take 
proper measures, for Japan holds herself responsible 
for the maintenance of peace in that part of the 


world.” 
Count TERAUCHI. 


URING the past few months there have ap- 
peared from time to time newspaper state- 

ments that the Japanese have been landing troops 
at Vladivostok and that Japanese warships are 
guarding this Russian port. Although these rumors 
have been officially denied and the situation at 
Vladivostok is not entirely clear, they prophesy 
the coming of a new political issue in the Far East, 
which has an international significance little under- 
stood as yet by the public. The original reason 
given for Japanese occupation of Vladivostok was 
the fear of the Allies that the military supplies ac- 
cumulated there might fall into the hands of their 
enemies. But there are at Vladivostok not more 
than fifteen or twenty million dollars worth of mili- 
tary supplies, which remained there because of the 
inability of the railroads to transport them into the 
interior of Russia. This was the situation several 


months ago when the railroads were in a tolerable 
state of efficiency. At the present time, however, 
portions of the Siberian railroad track are torn up, 
and it is practically impossible to cross the con- 
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tinent, and so the chance of these supplies getting 
into the hands of Germany is negligible. The grow- 
ing anxiety of Japan for the maintenance of peace 
and a stable government in Russia and the despatch 
of warships to Vladivostok, with the possible or 
threatened landing of troops, is likely, therefore, 
to have some other significance. 

Vladivostok at the present time is the only mili- 
tary and commercial port of any consequence on the 
Russian-Pacific Coast. It is the key to the Ussuri 
region and to the northern Russian portion of the 
Saghalien Island. Vladivostok lies at the southern 
extremity of the Ussuri region, which is bordered 
on the south by Korea, on the north by the Amur 
River, on the west by Manchuria, and on the east 
by the Japan Sea. The area included within the 
region is in the neighborhood of 25,000,000 acres. 
The northern part of Saghalien Island contains an- 
other 5,000,000 acres, so that together the two 
regions comprise about 30,000,000 acres of very 
sparsely populated and little cultivated land. The 
climate of this Ussuri region, which lies between the 
forty-three and fifty-three parallels of northern 
latitude, is similar to that of northern Manchuria. 
It has moderate winters with comparatively little 
snow and warm summers with a rainy season in 
July. Although it is too far north for the culti- 
vation of rice, all the crops of the temperate region 
can be raised with fair success. The region was 
settled by the Cossacks in the seventies, but the 
entire population barely exceeds 200,000. The 
area under cultivation is still very insignificant, 
hardly ten per cent. 

Both the Ussuri region and the northern Sagha- 
lien Island are rich in mineral resources. Thus, on 
the Saghalien Island near the post Duai, and to 
the south of it, along the coast of the Gulf of Tar- 
tary, are found deposits of coal of the Cardiff type, 
that is, of the most valuable coal for use in naviga- 
tion. There are also large deposits of coal suitable 
for metallurgy and of coal deposits of the bitum- 
inous type. These deposits are conservatively 
estimated at one and one-half billion tons. Being 
close to the shore, they are most accessible and their 
mining should be easy. At present, however, min- 
ing is carried on in a most primitive way because 
of lack of port facilities. Steamers are loaded at 
sea, and this, on account of frequent storms in the 
Gulf of Tartary, is attended with many difficulties. 
The Saghalien coal is considered by geologists as 
being of a higher quality than any other coal found 
on the coast of the entire Pacific Ocean. Its sup- 
ply is not less than that of Alaska or Vancouver 
but the per cent of semi-bituminous grades much 
larger. The Australian coal is possibly not inferior 
in quality, but its remoteness from the centres of 
consumption makes its use difficult. The best 
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Japanese coal contains more than forty per cent of 
volatile matters, and is considered as a low-grade 
bituminous coal. The rich coal deposits of China 
and Manchuria are found in the interior of the con- 
tinent; the railroad freights prevent its competition 
with the coast coal. By a peculiar coincidence, the 
fiftieth parallel, which marks the boundary between 
the Russian northern part of the southern Japanese 
part of the Island, marks also the southern end of 
the coal fields. The southern part of Saghalien now 
in possession of Japan, has practically no coal 
deposits. 

Along the eastern coast of the Saghalien Island 
for a distance of two hundred miles there are also 
fields of oil and natural gas, so far, however, very 
little explored. That the oil fields of the Saghalien 
island are of commercial value may be judged from 
the fact that the Russian provisional government 
has been sounded by foreign capitalists as to their 
development under a lease system. Here again, 
the Japanese, although they have oil fields of their 
own, yet have not enough to meet all the demands 
for oil products. That the Japanese government 
is also fully alive to the importance of the mineral 
deposits of the Saghalien Island is indicated by the 
despatch in the early spring of last year of a 
geological expedition to the northern Russian part 
of the Island in order to get first-hand knowledge 
of its natural resources. 

In the Ussuri region proper there are also large 
coal fields. These are fully as large as those of 
Saghalien but are chiefly of the bituminous and 
lignite type. Of greater commercial importance, 
however, are its iron ore deposits. The largest 
field, which has already been commercially explored, 
is near the Bay of St. Olga on the coast of the Japan 
Sea; Japan has iron ore deposits; these, however, 
are not very large and the Japanese iron industry 
is dependent chiefly upon imported iron ore. In 
1914, only 137,650 tons of iron ore were mined in 
Japan itself and 459,397 tons were imported from 
Korea and China. Thus, more than three-fourths 
of the demand for iron ore have been covered by 
importations. These three-fourths in tonnage do 
not really represent the actual deficiency in iron ore. 
The Japanese ore is of a very low grade, it 
furnishes not more than ten per cent of metal 
needed by the Japanese iron industry. In 1914 
Japen imported iron and steel products to the 
volume of 533,636 tons. In the Ussuri region there 
are also active lead and zinc mines, the products of 
which before the war were exported entirely by sea 
to Hamburg. Finally there are known, although not 
sufficiently explored, molybdenite deposits along the 
coast of the Japan Sea, and gold fields in the Sihoti- 
Alin range. The entire region has been only very 
slightly explored and it is very probable that after 
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further investigations new mineral resources will be 
discovered. 

The mineral resources of the Ussuri region and 
of the northern part of the Saghalien Island are the 
key to the industrial and economic development of 
the Asiatic-Pacific Coast. The entire eastern part 
of Siberia and Manchuria are not furnished with 
important iron deposits and must depend upon. im- 
portations from, outside. Thus far the United 
States has been the chief exporter of iron, steel, and 
oil to Siberia. The coal deposits of Saghalien will 
also play a dominant part in the supremacy of the 
commercial and military fleet of the Pacific Ocean. 
Japan is deeply concerned in the development of the 
mineral resources of the region. Last July, when 
there appeared in the Russian papers rumors that 
some Americans had obtained concessions in the 
Russian Far East, the entire Japanese press, includ- 
ing even English organs, became excited. 

These facts give some indication of the complexi- 
ty and the intrinsic importance of the political, 
economic and commercial interests which are con- 
nected with the possession and the development of 
the Ussuri region and the Island of Saghalien. If 
the apprehensions expressed by Count Terauchi 
about the disturbance of peace in the Far East as 
a consequence of the Russian revolution result in 
the occupation of this Russian territory and its pas- 
sage into the possession of Japan, the world would 
be presented with a perfect example of the an- 
nexationist imperialism which many democrats have 
hoped would be discouraged by the political results 
of the war. <A world in which such annexations 
were possible, even on the pretext of maintaining 
peace and order, would be a world in which nations 
would be armed to the teeth for the purpose of 
winning exclusive political and economic advantages 
over their competitors. 

Such being the general situation the Japanese 
government would do well for the present not to be 
too solicitous about the preservation of law and 
order in the Far East. Russian Bolshevikism is 
in no danger of undermining the existing govern- 
ments of China, Korea or Japan; and if the peace 
of that region were converted into an excuse for the 
occupation of Russian territory it would produce a 
painful impression not only in Russia but among 
anti-imperialists throughout the world. The Rus- 
sian socialists would consider the landing of a 
Japanese army with the consent of the Allies as 
proof of an intention on the part of the Allies to 
aid Germany in destroying the Revolution and 
profiting by its destruction. They would resent 
more bitterly the Japanese than the German in- 
vasion; because it would be a blow dealt by a friend 
rather than a frank enemy. Any action which is 
liable to misinterpretation should, consequently, be 
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avoided; and Japan can be sure, if it is avoided, 
that her legitimate interests will not suffer. In the 
past the vast and rich Ussuri region has been 
practically closed to settlement by the Japanese. 
The old Russian government allowed the Japanese 
to live in the larger cities but barred them from the 
country and particularly from owning land. In 
the future the Japanese can fairly claim different 
and better treatment. They would be entitled to 
some arrangement which would permit their in- 
dustries as well as the industries of other nations to 
benefit from the development of the natural re- 
sources of this region. But, during the present 
crisis, intervention in Russia which could plausibly 
be suspected of concealing an economic advantage 
behind a political pretext, would be incompatible 
with the political purposes for which the western 
Allies are fighting. 


Ships and Organized Labor 


OT since the war began has organized labor 

been subjected to such a drumfire of criticism 

as that which the press concentrated upon it dur- 

ing the recent strike of carpenters in the shipyards. 

The country was given to believe that the backward- 

ness of our shipbuilding programme was primarily 

due to the slouching indifference of labor to the 

nation’s appeal for tonnage and more particularly 

te the unpatriotic perversity of certain trade union 
leaders. 

What were the facts? At the height of the press 
assault barely two thousand out of more than two 
hundred and twenty thousand shipyard workers 
were on strike. The President of the Carpenters’ 
Brotherhood did make a point of the closed-shop 
issue contrary to the spirit of the agreement into 
which organized labor, through the American Fed- 
eration and the international metal trades unions, 
had entered with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the Navy. But the carpenters were not signa- 
tories to this agreement; they had stood out for 
the closed-shop from the beginning. Moreover, 
the strike was not a general strike called by the 
president of the Brotherhood; it was confined to 
a few locals of the union, with the apparent appro- 
val, to be sure, of the president. But the other 
shipyard unions did not support the closed-shop de- 
mand of these carpenters’ locals, neither was it 
backed up by the great majority of the carpenters 
themselves. Because of the local action of a hand- 
ful of carpenters, the press indicted all organized 
labor for an alleged conspiracy to wreck the bridge 
which the Emergency Fleet Corporation is attempt- 
ing to throw from the Atlantic seaboard to the coast 
of France. 
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At the request of President Wilson, these car- 
penters have gone back to work; but the country 
will make a mistake if it now proceeds on the as- 
sumption that their incipient revolt was entirely due 
to the perverse belligerency of a few trade union 
leaders. The difficulty goes deeper than that. It 
is inherent in the planless confusion that has char- 
acterized the mobilization of our shipbuilding force, 
and especially in the anomalous position which the 
leaders of organized labor now occupy with respect 
to the maintenance of industrial peace not in the 
shipyards only, but also in all of our major war 
industries. 

When. the government launched its huge ship- 
building programme last summer, nobody knew how 
many men were actually engaged in existing ship- 
yards, nobody had figured out how many would be 
needed in the new yards, or when they would be 
needed, or where. The various private companies 
and governmental agencies that undertook the 
building of ships began a wild advertising compe- 
tition for men. Thousands of men responded; but 
out of every thousand who turned up at the ship- 
yard gates only two or three score were hired. 
Moreover, no reasonably adequate provision was 
made, in laying out the new plants, to house and feed 
even those who were immediately needed. Thou- 
sands of men who came to the yards in response 
to patriotic appeals found themselves adrift in city 
slums, at the mercy of profiteering landlords, or 
without any lodging whatever short of police station 
floors. What should have been a carefully selected 
and compactly mobilized industrial army was con- 
verted into a demoralized mob of jobless and home- 
less men. Even now, many of the largest new 
yards are not ready to absorb the available labor; 
in spite of the clamorous appeals for shipbuilding 
volunteers, the immediate danger of a serious un- 
employment problem in certain large shipbuilding 
centres is actually more’ acute than the danger of a 
labor shortage. 

Such bungling lack of prevision is responsible for 
much labor unrest. And the situation is aggravated 
by the anomalous position of the trade union 
leaders. Under their agreement with the Navy and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, these leaders 
have pledged themselves to maintain industrial 
peace in the shipyards. But what they were really 
induced to do when they entered this agreement 
was to sign a blank check against an unknown bank 
account. Under their pledge, they are made re- 
sponsible for the good and patriotic behavior of 
men in whose selection they have had no officially 
recognized part and over whom they exercise a 
purely hypothetical authority. Instead of calling 
upon the unions to supply them with men, employers 
go into the open market and as often as not actually 
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discriminate against'trade union members. There 
are plants that spend large sums of money for de- 
tectives to spot trade union applicants for work and 
turn them away. 

In the ordinary course of events, disputes arise 
between the managements and their men over ques- 
tions of hours, wages, conditions of employment. 
Then, after production has been interrupted, the 
Shipbuilding Adjustment Board steps in and calls 
upon the trade union leaders to negotiate for the 
men and, irrespective of their previous union or 
non-union standing, to bind them to accept the 
Board’s decision as final. Whereupon the trade 
union executives become responsible, in the eyes of 
the public, for the future conduct of men, many of 
whom got their jobs for the precise reason that 
they were non-union men. 

This is undoubtedly one of the substantial reasons 
why the president of the Carpenters’ Brotherhood 
has so stubbornly held out for the closed shop. 
One can readily imagine him saying: “If I am to 
be responsible for the conduct of these men, I want 
to know in advance that they are to be members 
of my organization and subject to the discipline of 
the executive board of my union. I cannot honestly 
assume responsibility for men over whom I have 10 
control.” 

But the closed shop, which has enabled the 
executives of the coal miners’ union and the rail- 
road brotherhoods to render exceptional service to 
the nation, is not indispensable to the effective ful- 
filment of their pledges by the trade union leaders. 
Organized labor, both through Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Labor and through Mr. 
Gompers, has wisely waived the closed shop in in- 
dustries where it did not exist before the war. In 
the face of this understanding, the unions have no 
moral right to force the closed shop issue now. 
But what they have a right to demand, and what 
they should have demanded from the beginning, is 
the preferential union shop. That is, they should 
demand that employers. holding war contracts, and 
especially shipbuilding employers, should turn in 
the first instance to the unions for their labor and 
should go into the open market only when the unions 
are unable to supply them with reasonably compe- 
tent men. Moreover, instead of fostering hostility 
to the unions, employers should be required to urge 
upon all employees the moral duty of supporting 
the unions of their respective trades. The present 
negative policy of the government, in which the 
unions have tamely acquiesced, is actually provo- 
cative of friction and a brake upon maximum 
output. 

A strike occurs. The Shipbuilding Adjustment 
Board goes to straighten out the trouble. It finds 
that the employers refuse to deal with the trade 
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union leaders. Nevertheless, it turns to these 
leaders and asks them, in the name of patriotism, 
to sign an agreement binding the men over to keep 
the peace. On the other hand, it turns to the em- 
ployers and asks them, not to accept the frank co- 
operation of the trade union leaders in the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the working force, but merely 
to refrain from discriminating against employees 
or applicants for work because of their trade union 
membership. This negative policy tends to stir up 
competition between the management and the 
unions for the allegiance of the workers, and, in- 
stead of harmony and aggressively cordial coopera- 
tion, establishes an unhealthy and instable truce. 
Through the appointment of Mr. Gompers to the 
National Advisory Commission, through the crea- 
tion of joint adjustment boards to supervise employ- 
ment conditions in the major war industries, 
through President Wilson’s address to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor at 
Buffalo, and in many other less conspicuous ways, 
the government has expressed its sense of de- 
pendence upon the goodwill and loyalty of organ- 
ized labor in the effective prosecution of the war. 
Yet when it comes to the recognition of the right 
of the unions to direct participation in the initial or- 
ganization of the labor force in the war indus- 
tries, the government continu °s to yield to the cur- 
rent prejudice against organized labor among a 
certain group of employers, holds labor leaders at 


arm’s length, and while charming them with honied 
words treats them with essential distrust and s 
cion. Until this defect in our present !abor policy 


is remedied by the adoption in principle of the pre- 
ferential union shop idea, organized labor will 
periodically be subjected to drumfire criticism for 
interruptions of production which the trade union 
leaders are powerless to avert. 
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The Soil 


RANCE has produced only forty-five per cent 
of her 1917 wheat crop—every American, 
thanks to Herbert Hoover, knows this sig- 

nificant fact. Yet who on the western side of the 
Atlantic thinks of the ruin that war has brought 
her in agricultural terms? It is the destruction of 
noble historic monuments like the Cathedral at 
Rheims and the Chateau of Coucy, of ancient towns 
like Arras, of beautiful little gray villages like 
Tracy-le-Val, that most stir us to sympathy: our 
first instinct is to give money for rebuilding. Amer- 
icans actually in France, closer to brutal facts, come 
back from visits to the liberated regions preoccu- 
pied by the human side of the reconstruction prob- 
lem; aesthetics are eliminated, permanent rebuild- 
ing is seen to be both out of the question and be- 
side the point at present. Let us, they say, provide 
a roof, be it only of tarred paper; a well, be it only 
of muddy water; a bed, a stove, a pair of boots, a 
few essential articles of diet, for the returning popu- 
lation, and send doctors and nurses to cure the ills 
due to the under-feeding and the terrors of the last 
three years. 

But why is each individual of the population so 
determined to return to the spot, the exact spot, 
where he has always lived, even though only a few 
charred bricks, a few seared stumps of trees, and 
only the memory of children remain? Simply be- 
cause the Jand is there. Because France is a nation 
of small farmers. Because the peasant is her aver- 
age citizen. Divided and sub-divided by the law of 
equal inheritance since the days of Napoleon, each 
little French field has become the centre of some 
laborious life. It is the sum total of these sturdy 
lives, drawing their courage, their faith, almost 
their breath from the sum of these meticulously 
cherished, tilled and tended fields that has been the 
great military reserve force of France in this war: 
two million five hundred thousand men at the low- 
est estimate were taken from the land by mobiliza- 
tion. To get the full import of these figures is to 
realize that the rehabilitation of the French soil is 
both an immediate and an ultimate problem: im- 
mediate, given the Allied shipping difficulties and 
the food shortage; ultimate, in that it should be 
the basis of any fundamental reconstruction pro- 
gramme. To this American aid in northern France, 
if it is to be something more than a poultice, should 
be made subsidiary. 

Germany still occupies two million hectares of 
the richest wheat fields of France, land which form- 
erly produced from thirty to thirty-five quintals per 
hectare. Approximately one hundred and thirty 
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of France 


thousand hectares of the same quality, evacuated 
at the time of the spring sowing in 1917, could not 
be made to bear even a fair autumn crop owing to 
local conditions: the lamentable state of the soil 
itself; the systematic destruction by the enemy of 
villages, farms, barns, agricultural machinery; the 
pollution of wells, and the deportation behind the 
enemy lines of all the male population between six- 
teen and sixty, and of practically all women between 
the same ages save when they had children or old 
people dependent upon them. 

This is the dramatic side of the agricultural situ- 
ation. But agricultural loss is not confined to 
northern France. The very high level of intensive 
productivity of the soil in general was everywhere 
due to two factors which war has largely elimi- 
nated: human labor and chemical fertilization. In- 
deed the spectacular features of agricultural de- 
struction in the departments evacuated last spring 
—gaping shell holes, crumbling trenches, barbed 
wire trailing like some rusty snake across the fields, 
even the fruit trees cut down to the level of the soil 
—look less sinister to the French eye than the miles 
and miles, the thousands and thousands of acres 
of rich wheat and beet sugar land untouched by fire 
and sword, yet grown waist-high with thistles, 
brambles and every other sort of pestilential weed; 
the apple trees full of great bunches of mistletoe. 
Before the war a French farmer was haled into 
court by his neighbors and fined for allowing 
thistles in his field and mistletoe in his orchard— 
remember this and you will get an echo of the tragic 
resonance that the phrase “terres abandonnées ” 
has in the French heart. 

So far as their material and physical means al- 
low, the women and children, the old men, the men 
unfit for military service, have valiantly kept up 
agricultural work outside of the war zone; the 
peaceful face of France wears a deceptive air of 
tranquil productivity. But, in fact, fallow fields, 
deteriorated land, farms up for sale because the 
women are worn out and the owners discouraged 
or killed, increasingly abound. Besides the ele- 
mentary problem of labor and fertilization, farm 
animals were everywhere requisitioned by the 
armies and, partly owing to the scarcity of grain 
and hay, have been raised in decreasing numbers: 
according to official figures, there were in 1917 two 
million less cattle, one million less horses, four mil- 
lion less sheep, three million less pigs than in 1913. 
All these elements must be taken into account in un- 
derstanding the following comparative table of the 
cereal production of France in 1913 and 1917: 
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1913. 1917. 
Surface Pro- Surfacecul-  Pro- 
cultivated. duction. tivated. duction. 


Hectares. Quintals. Hectares. Quintals. 

Wheat ..... .6,542,230 86,919,050 4,224,450 39,231,410 
Wheat and rye 

planted to- 

gether ..... 123,050 1,490,640 91,610 878,850 
Rye .......-1,175,710 12,714,750 810,270 6,987,700 
Barley ...... 760,205 10,437,600 723,930 8,612,610 
ae 3,979,270 51,826,010 3,118,560 34,462,570 


During the first years of the war the French gov- 
ernment devoted its whole attention to the importa- 
tion of wheat for national consumption; but in face 
of the submarine, the equalization of the rate of ex- 
change, the continuation of the war, it became evi- 
dent that a quintal of French wheat was cheaper 
even at 50 francs than a quintal of foreign wheat, 
and measures were taken to develop cultivation and 
control distribution. In 1916 the Prefects re- 
quisitioned the wheat harvest at 33 francs per quin- 
tal; in 1917 they supplied the flour mills at 50 
francs per quintal, commerce in seed wheat remain- 
ing generally free. For 1918, largely due to the 
Paris Allied Conference in December, a wheat cam- 
paign, similar to the munition campaign of an ear- 
lier stage of the war, is projected and bread cards 
are already functioning in Paris and other parts of 
France. 

Owing to the new restrictions, wheat which had 
been intended for consumption will now be used for 
seed; the government has a stock which is de- 
livered to farmers on request. In the liberated 
region, formerly vital from an agricultural stand- 
point, as has been pointed out, but still under the 
jurisdiction of the army, and therefore stripped of 
all normal facilities of transport and supply, the 
prefects and those highly important personages in 
the peasant life of France, the local directeurs 
d’agriculture, have by herculean efforts accumu- 
lated sufficient stocks of farm animals and agricul- 
tural implements to supply rehabilitated farmers, 
the price to be eventually deducted from their 
“* dommages de guerre.”’ Many French charitable 
societies and, to a certain extent, the American 
Red Cross have also provided such farmers with 
these secondary needs, and the army itself has es- 
tablished shops for the recuperation of damaged 
machinery and instruments which it distributes to 
villages and cooperatives. But the primary needs, 
labor and fertilizer, remain present both in and 
out of the war zone. 


Manure was formerly used to supplement chemi- 
cal fertilizer on French farms; now it is practically 
non-existent save in the war zone where animals are 
concentrated and transportation is difficult. The 
problem of chemical fertilizer is largely one of 
shipping, for most of the products used are either 
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in their raw or finished state imported. In 1913 
France used, in round numbers, 2,000,000 (metric) 
tons of superphosphate and 530,000 tons of de- 
phosphorization scoria, 750,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia, 300,000 tons of nitrate of soda, and 
90,000 tons of potash fertilizers. According to a 
report of the State Bureau created in January of 
last year to organize the home production of such 
fertilizers only 180,000 of the 800,000 tons of 
superphosphates, 50,000 to 60,000 tons of the 
300,000 tons of scoria, 22,000 of the 45,000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia needed for the 1917 
autumn dressings, only 50,000 of the 90,000 tons 
of potash fertilizers needed for the year 1918 
could be produced in France. Nitrate of soda is 
entirely imported from Chile; all present stocks 
have been requisitioned and will be reserved for 
cereals and beet sugar. The state has not taken 
over production, but has endeavored to stimulate 
and facilitate it, to obtain uniform prices, eliminate 
the middleman, and ensure fair distribution. 
But the tonnage situation makes results far from 
commensurate with needs. Are the Allied 
Shipping Boards giving the subject full con- 
sideration ? 

Labor is, however, the crux of the agricultural 
difficulties. The French government, realizing this, 
last year released from military service for agricul- 
tural work 274,130 soldiers of the older classes, of 
which 193,274 were proprietors and 80,856 farm 
laborers. Besides this, 770 Indo-Chinese, 4,500 
Tunisians, 740 Russians, 2,100 interned civilians 
and 45,409 prisoners of war have been assigned to 
agriculture. Temporary agricultural leaves have 
also been granted French farmers, which amount 
to perhaps 30,000 more “ hands” a year. A total 
of 357,680. Note that the:liberated region cannot 
profit largely by these new elements for the men 
of territorial age—not mobilized the first months 
of the war and therefore now civilian prisoners in 
Germany—are not available, and the labor of pri- 
soners cannot be used within thirty kilometres of 
the front. By way of compensation, the army has 
itself organized an agricultural service which cul- 
tivates the area just behind the lines for military 
consumption, lends soldiers and horses en repos 
sporadically, and provides regular teams of farm- 
ers plucked out of their regiments to cooperate with 
villages and agricultural and reconstruction so- 
cieties. But the military figure, whatever it is, 
when added to the 357,680 above mentioned is still 
but a drop in the bucket—the bucket that yawns for 
two and a half millions. 

Nothing like these former numbers, as French 
agricultural experts plainly saw, would be restored 
to the land with peace; a drastic change in the in- 
dividualistic methods of the past was obviously 
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necessary in agriculture as it has been in industry. 
And indeed, under the guise of the benevolent state 
socialism of wartime, the first steps in a real revolu- 
tion have already been taken. To begin with, 
tractor ploughs have been introduced. A special 
emergency service of the Ministry of Agriculture 
was founded with a budget of 30,000,000 francs 
in the spring of 1917 to demonstrate their use. 
Organized in batteries of ten tractors, with a per- 
sonnel recruited from the young, the old, the ré- 
formés, and under military discipline, they had by 
December, 1917, with only a small number of trac- 
tors (343 October Ist, 1917) reclaimed 25,000 
hectares, 16,000 of which were in the liberated 
region. A hectare of such land is expected to bear 
about 10 quintals of wheat under present condi- 
tions; and a man consumes 2 quintals per year. The 
service may be supposed, therefore, to have pro- 
vided food for 125,000 people. It estimates that 
there are 200,000 more hectares in the liberated 
region which, by the use of 2,000 tractors, could be 
brought under cultivation at once; it asks for 3,000 
to 4,000 new tractors in all by October, 1918. 
America is supplying many; 1,500 have recently 
been ordered through the good offices of M. Tar- 
dieu. French industry, for obvious reasons, is 
being urged to compete. At present there are only 
1,575 tractors in France belonging to individuals, 
to groups or to state, yet the problem of how to 
obtain a sufficient experienced personnel is already 
pressing. 

The propaganda has been immensely assisted in 
the liberated region, by the simultaneous founda- 
tion of cooperatives of agricultural production. 
Given the psychology of the French peasant, and 
the sub-division of his land, nothing short of the 
breakdown of barriers both material and moral, 
could have led him to accept mechanical instead of 
human energy, and to associate himself with his 
neighbor. But the individual, with his poor human 
arms, is lost in the vast desolation of the Somme. 
A plough which can sweep to the horizon line, 
ignoring weeds and boundaries both, appeals here 
at last to the French imagination. The tractor 
service offered help to “ collectivities,” offered 
to plough the pooled land of a group of peasants 
at a reasonable price, to cede the tractor afterwards 
on easy terms; the army offered to supply teams of 
horses and workmen to complete the labor. The 
State offered loans at one per cent. A Mission of 
the Ministry of Agriculture has thus succeeded in 
founding some ninety cooperative societies in eight 
months, which represent about 40,000 hectares of 
the best land of France. But, granting the move- 
ment is far more successful in 1918, where will the 
labor force to supplement the work of these tired 
women, these old men on the pooled farms come 
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from, when the army inevitably “moves on’’? 

The ultimate agricultural problem, particularly 
in relation to the liberated region, will be more 
fully discussed in a second article. The zone of the 
interior, less fertile in the past but now in better 
condition, is equally important at present, and un- 
der the new wheat regime it is being as carefully 
studied as the war zone. Two hundred and 
seventy tractors are already at work there and soon 
there will be 600. An inventory of “ abandoned ” 
land is being made by the mayors throughout 
France and it is expected that the new “ Depart- 
mental Committees for Agricultural Action” will 
be given power to cultivate all land, and force re- 
calcitrant owners to cooperate. M. Compere- 
Morel, a Socialist Deputy, recently appointed 
Wheat Commissioner, has just announced a gain 
of 324,724 hectares over January of last year in 
wheat land actually planted—which should mean 
an increased production of 3,247,500 quintals— 
and a farther gain of 300,000 hectares prepared 
for the spring planting. 

Every bushel of wheat raised here is so much 
shipping space saved for American soldiers and 
munitions. Therefore America has a military as 
well as a sympathetic stake in the agricultural con- 
dition of France and our government and people, 
with all the brain, energy and wealth at their dis- 
posal, are in duty bound to help the French gov- 
ernment and people push their constructive agricul- 
tural programme. The British army is this year 
undertaking to raise oats and hay on a very large 
scale along its entire front. The American army 
has other work on hand. Is it then our part to 
send machines? “ Yes, and quickly,” says Com- 
pere-Morel; not only the tractors ordered but also 
the 40,000 (cubic) tons of threshers, binders, etc. 
also ordered and promised “ during the year 
1918.” If these last are not sent this spring they 
cannot be put together in time for the harvest. And 
the gain in acreage will be lost again. Can we in 
addition provide transport for nitrate of soda? Can 
we help solve the central problem of labor? The 
leaders of the cooperative movement suggest that 
even one or two thousand American farmer-volun- 
teers, above conscription age but militarized, would 
be invaluable in the liberated region, doing for the 
land what our engineers are doing for the railways, 
until the American army is ready for the trenches, 
and can release French soldier-farmers for their 
own agricultural work. 

But machines, farmers, fertilizer also mean ship- 
ping space; immediately we run our heads against 
a wall. Only the Shipping Board, the Food Ad- 
ministrator and the General Staff have competence 
to work out this complex sum in military arithmetic. 
Let us, the general public, ask ourselves, however, 
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whether the French and thé American Agricultural 
Departments are cooperating to the fullest extent? 
Whether the American Red Cross whose beneficent 
back is already straining to great burdens should 
not consider agriculture a basic part of its recon- 
struction work? So far it has done no more than 
supply instruments and give money for replanting 
fruit trees. Yet expert agricultural aid is quite as 
essential to the civil population of France as expert 
medical and social aid. The increasing need for 
child welfare and tuberculosis work will increas- 
ingly grow out of the more basic need to save the 
farms from abandonment and the farmers’ wives 
from complete exhaustion. Drastic and creative 
action by America should not be delayed. For in 
these well beloved fields of France the rumor of 
another German offensive is already coming to us, 
simultaneously with the introduction of bread cards, 
and the desperately soft breath of another spring 
that—in spite of all efforts—will not fulfil its prom- 
ise. 
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ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


Rembrandt’s Etchings in 
the Public Library 


S I stood looking round at the Rembrandts in 
the public library, I felt as though I were 
in a world of his creation. The world was richly 
varied and singularly real. It did not get its char- 
acter from some peculiar mood, some individual 
flavor or personal trick of method, but it was 
actually there to be discovered, item by item, as so 
many particular things that could be found and 
dwelt with. This kind of thing happens very rare- 
ly and a comparison of Rembrandt with some other 
well known etchers may serve to put in evidence 
his distinction. 

If, for instance, one recalls the work of Whistler, 
the etcher, one brings to mind an art of moods and 
space, often of spaciousness, exquisitely punctuated 
with delicate detail, and this so perfectly adjusted 
to the requirements of the space as happily to lose, 
in its perfect subordination to the whole, its charac- 
ter as detail. In the earlier etchings, of the 
Thames for example, there is ‘at times such an ex- 
cess in this detail as in part to lose unity and space 
and mood, but the defect is entirely overcome in 
the typical later work, where nothing is retained 
that might make the sum of the parts less than a 
genuine whole. So it is in the views of Venice and 
the later English and continental things. Rivas, 
palace and lagoons are presented, not for their own 
sakes as specific objects, but only to give substance 
to the delicate Whistlerian vision, to give occasion 
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for an artist’s ecstatic poise and mastery of a posi- 
tively characterized, well spaced world. 

Seymour Haden gives us something radically 
different, for whereas to Whistler the specific ob- 
ject is indifferent, though its appealing quality is 
all-important, to Haden the object is everything 
and the expression is merely the momentary aspect 
of the object. Most of Haden’s etchings insist 
upon a certain locality at a particular moment, and 
with him we visit Kensington Gardens, Fulham or 
Chelsea, we walk up the driveway of Mytton Hall, 
bask in the rich serenity of Sunsets in Ireland or on 
the Thames, or take our pleasure on the Towing 
Path or in the Water Meadow. The composition 
is always adequate as a well chosen view; one could 
not want a better guide. A group of Haden etch- 
ings is like the reminiscence of a well spent day in 
honest companionship with nature. 


The change to Meryon is a sudden one. Here 
nothing is quite what it seems, although one cannot 
say that something lies behind what is presented. 
There is not in the least the effect of a mere facade, 
or of a curtain that conceals an inner scene. There 
is rather the saturation of the mere building or the 
street in a wealth of meanings, sinister, as in the 
Rue des Mauvais Garcons or the Morgue, ironic 
as the Stryge or the great empty Gallery of Notre 
Dame, loftily remote like the Abside, or crowded 
with the sense of life within and beyond, as in the 
Pont Neuf or the Entrance to La Rue de la Tixer- 
anderie. It would, of course, be absurd to insist 
on these specific interpretations. Each one to 
whom these etchings speak will find his own mean- 
ings and doubtless different meanings at different 
times, but it will be hard for any one to escape from 
the sense of something more than what is evident, 
even if one has no inclination to define it. In 
Meryon the overtones are inexorable, and they 
supply a poignant reinterpretation of familiar 
scenes. 

Rembrandt is utterly unlike all the men that I 
have mentioned, and what he has achieved, al- 
though not inclusive of all that they have done, is 
something infinitely richer. He has not like Whist- 
ler flashed before our eyes scenes of cunningly 
wrought spaces, nor has he like Haden taken us 
out to view the country-side, nor like the pro- 
founder Meryon has he soaked the familiar in the 
colors of mystery, but he has taken amply and fully 
into his deep-souled vision all that he found about 
him, and he has re-created it again as a coherent 
world. When one is wearied with Whistlerian ar- 
rangements one can turn to Rembrandt’s land- 
scapes which are beyond arrangement, when one is 
bored by Haden’s personally-conducted common- 
place one can turn to Rembrandt’s Landscape with 
a Ruined Tower or many another and get a thing’s 
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reality instead of something that revives a real 
thing elsewhere, and when the mystery of Meryon’s 
mad insistence makes us at times somewhat impa- 
tient of unreason, the hearty sanity of Rem- 
brandt’s human contact restores us to the world 
of normal emotions. Rembrandt is profoundly 
and essentially a classic, one of those rare men 
whose normality is great enough to make the un- 
stressed commonplace poignant, and whose flights 
into the realm of mystery do not pull their feet off 
from the ground. In etching and drawing Rem- 
brandt found his most unequivocal media, his in- 
struments of most direct and perhaps of most 
successful expression. They give occasion for an 
extended deployment of his vital powers and show 
quite fairly the range of his spiritual and imagina- 
tive legacy. 

Indubitably the visible world existed for Rem- 
brandt, but it did not exist for him as an essentially 
indifferent world to be looked upon for the behold- 
er’s amusement, nor was he typically a moralist for 
whom things get their meaning from their purposes. 
He was interested in a thing’s meaning, but for him 
that meaning was intrinsic, which is the same thing 
as to say that it was the thing’s character. A com- 
parison of Rembrandt’s portrait drawing and etch- 
ing with that of Vandyke will bring out some of his 
distinctive characteristics. 

Vandyke’s etched portraits, and this is even more 
true of the drawings for them, seem moulded on 
the model. This does not mean of course, that 
every bit of modeling in an actual model is repro- 
duced, but rather that there is a general simplifica- 
tion of the surfaces so that the result is a closer ap- 
proximation to a billiard ball, for example, sufh- 
ciently complete everywhere and specifically expres- 
sive nowhere. The artist has reproduced some- 
thing, but he has said next to nothing. At most 
he has affirmed his own dexterity and a certain 
fondness for exquisite sufficiency. Now just as to 
the plain man a dog at a bench show is dog all over 
but to the expert he has points, so it is with per- 
sonalities. The man with a liberal, live perception 
of character makes distinctions, and in his represen- 
tations gives to those perceived distinctions, a co- 
ordinated personal reality. He does not limit his 
perception to just one trait or two so as to produce 
a caricature, nor does he extend it so liberally as to 
see nothing in particular. He finds an individual 
in.the model and, if he has the gift for putting upon 
paper or on copper the necessary marks, can make 
him live forever. Rembrandt was rarely gifted 
with the vision of significance in persons, and saw 
it equally in the model and in his bodied-forth 
imaginings, his re-created personages are as alive 
as those of Vandyke and infinitely more personal. 
They add to the circle of one’s intimates whereas 
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Vandyke. adds only to the circle of one’s acquaint- 
ances. 

In Rembrandt's landscapes. we’ find a similar 
quality. In most cases, and I think in all the best, 
the thing is seen quite simply. 

There is no Turnerian picturesque, no Whistler- 
ian dainty posturing and finicky selection, no state- 
ly balance as in Waterloo and other seventeenth 
century men. A clump of trees, a bit of canal or 
road, some fields with farm houses or an old tower, 
generally suffice to make secure, pictorial immor- 
tality. Rembrandt may or may not have copied 
accurately the thing he had before him. I do not 
know but I see no reason to suppose that he pro- 
ceeded otherwise with landscape than he did with 
portraiture, that is he felt the thing in a certain way 
and had the artist’s intuition which, developed 
through practice, enabled him to find the lines and 
spots that made the drawing say what he intended. 

The selection of particular features in the land- 
scape, to which commentators often given exagger- 
ated importance, is really a very subordinate mat- 
ter. They say, and it is almost a commonplace 
of aesthetics, that the function of the artist is selec- 
tion, that he must not put down everything in a 
scene but must select what is appropriate. Of 
course he must do this, but, in the obvious sense of 
a selection of objects, this gets us but a very little 
way. The important selection is a much more 
delicate thing and is not conscious selection at all. 
It is like the choice of words when we are speaking 
where it is evidence of weakness if we must stop 
to choose one word or another. And, even in the 
cases where we have used the wrong word and 
choose a substitute, the word that we select for sub- 
stitution is taken rather as the result of an impulse 
to satisfy a specific demand, than because we make 
a choice. The artist under certain conditions of 
attention, simply feels a call from the object which, 
as it were, insists on realization; he feels its in- 
dividuality as the thing’s living pulse to which he 
answers by attempting to re-create it, giving his 
personal responsive rhythm as the thing’s interpre- 
tation. Artists like Whistler and Meryon have a 
limited responsiveness. Things must meet them 
half way or they reject them. Haden is more gen- 
erously receptive but his capacity for re-creation is 
slight. Rembrandt however asks but little though 
in return he gives so much. A bit of nature means 
to him, though he employs no lofty phrases, the 
central core of life, and in the simplest way he vali- 
dates his feelings. And such is the truth of art. 

There are great reaches in the world of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings that I have not touched upon. 
From the great wealth of possible harvest, a hand- 
ful of impressions is the moment's garner. 

Leo STeIn. 
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The Twilight of Natural Rights 


It is to be noted, then, although it may be a 
tedious truism, that the institutions of today—the 
present accepted scheme of life—-do not entirely fit 
the situation of today. At the same time, men’s 
present habits of thought tend to persist indefinitely, 
except as circumstances enforce a change.—( Professor 
Thorstein Veblen. in The Theory of the Leisure 
Class. ) 


t): a superficial examination of current phe- 


nomena it might appear that the character 

of human life in this world has been altered 
for generations, perhaps given a direction through- 
out all coming time different from the one it would 
normally have followed, in order that a not in- 
evitable war, lasting four or five years, might be 
brought to a desired conclusion. It is a common- 
place that the statesmen of 1914 neither planned 
nor foresaw the remarkable series of social changes 
for which their inability to keep the peace prepared 
the way. In going to war they had immediate 
practical objects, having nothing to do with the 
transformation of human society. As the war pro- 
ceeded, immediate, practical steps, such as the so- 
cialization of industry, were necessary, and they 
took them, perhaps with some perception of revo- 
lutionary after-effects, but not for the purpose of 
producing those effects. Most of them, no doubt, 
would still reject as heresy the insinuation that the 
effects of the hoped-for victory will ultimately turn 
out to be of less importance than the effects of the 
steps taken to gain victory. None of the official 
or orthodox animadversions on the subject of the 
war contain any but the faintest indications of a 
realization that the Europe which went to war is 
not, either in social structure or in habits of 
thought, the Europe which is now fighting. The 
language’ and avowed aims of governments remain 
substantially the same, while the current of common 
life has been permanently altered. There is still 
much talk in terms of a status quo, by which the 
conditions for peace may be measured, though that 
status quo, with all its landmarks, has sunk like a 
lost Atlantis beneath an ocean of tumultuous 
change. 

The important fact about civilization at the 
present moment is, not that there is a world war 
going on, but that civilization itself is passing with 
tremendous momentum into an entirely new phase, 
and that men’s ways of thinking are changing more 
rapidly than at any other time in history. It is 
only half, or quarter, of the truth, that lies within 
the immediate incidents of the war. Without its 
profound causes, its remote results, and the con- 
comitant (and perhaps more far-influencing) 


forces, the war is an accident, no more logical than 
falling down stairs, and not necessarily any more 
a part of the eternal scheme of things. If we keep 
within the circle of war propaganda, pro and con, 
we are confronted with the Hobson's choice be- 
tween explaining what has happened by blind 
chance, in which case we must conclude that human 
society is the sport of the elements and beyond 
hope, or by the intervention of an exterior Power, 
acting in such as way as to prevent a given cause 
from having its natural effect, or to produce a given 
effect without its natural cause. As the latter sup- 
position is not seriously entertained in this genera- 
tion, we must either resign ourselves to hopeless 
pessimism, or search beneath the obvious incidents 
of the time for evidence of consistent and con- 
trolling forces. 

Traces of such evidence are to be found in the 
very readiness with which the complicated social 
readjustments of the past three years have been 
received by the masses of those affected. It is as 
though motives and principles on which civiliza- 
tion had unconsciously been acting for a long time 
had come to the surface. Necessity alone will not 
explain this acquiescence; it has been too unques- 
tioning, almost too cheerful. Necessity may be 
a compelling master, but without more prepara- 
tion than appears upon the records it would not 
have reconciled England and America to the cur- 
rent restrictions upon individual liberty, the current 
extension of the powers of government, the cur- 
rent substitution of the mechanical bias for the 
judicial and political bias, in short, to the current 
repeal of natural rights, if their civilization had 
actually rested upon the principles on which it was 
supposed to rest. If we had been wedded to 
natural rights it would not have been possible to 
abolish them by executive fiat; Germany would 
have won the war first. 

The bulk of our society was not, in fact, wedded 
to them. For decades the gap between the habits 
of mind nominally governing the nations and those 
which prevailed among a large and increasingly 
numerous section of the Anglo-Saxon populations 
had been widening. The ostensible public opinion 
of the United States and the British Empire, as 
reflected in the press, and in the declarations, poli- 
cies and laws of governments, was not the major 
public opinion, not the true. public opinion. Had 
the true public opinion been articulate the social 
revolution which the war is accomplishing would 
now appear, not as an abrupt leap into the dark, 
but as the natural outgrowth of existing conditions 
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and existing ways of thinking. The old ideas had 
been growing obnoxious, or beginning to seem im- 
becilic, to more people than were dreamt of by 
the lawyers or the judges. The wisdom of the 
fathers of 1787 was still being confidently relied 
upon by the political parties and still furnishing 
the text for the semi-legislative activities of the 
federal Supreme Court (it still is, in fact, as late 
decisions show), long after the masses of the peo- 
ple had grown out of sympathy, even of toleration, 
with it. 

The newer aspirations of democracy, which 
are founded in the experiences of the day’s 
work rather than in the enthusiasms of philoso- 
phers, are well exemplified in the history of the 
labor unions, particularly in Great Britain. Sid- 
ney Webb again and again emphasizes the inability 
of the British middle classes, which are the especial 
guardians of natural rights and laissez faire, to 
comprehend the axioms of the working class. It 
was as though the different classes belonged to dif- 
ferent worlds or different centuries, as perhaps 
they did. 

In the British trade unions, where the most im- 
portant decisions of working class lives were 
reached, governmental ideals largely alien to those 
of existing national governments were growing up 
throughout the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While English and American courts were 
upholding “ the perfect liberty of every individual 
to dispose of his time and his labor in the way, and 
on the terms, which he may judge most conducive 
to his own interest” millions of working men were 
deliberately sacrificing this liberty for the sake of 
what they felt to be a more tangible freedom and a 
truer democracy. “ The girls of a London jam 
factory,” said the Webbs, a few years ago, “are 
still puzzled as to why the government should com- 
pel their employer to provide them with costly 
sanitary appliances and yet permit him to go on 
paying wages quite inadequate for their healthy 
subsistence.” The middle-class gentlemen who 
made the law were quite as unable, no doubt, to 
comprehend the arguments advanced in favor of a 
minimum wage. 

The point of view of the girls in the jam factory 
made itself felt, but with nowhere near complete 
clearness, in such reform movements as those which 
elevated Theodore Roosevelt and David Lloyd 
George to power. It had not succeeded, in 1914, 
in changing the accepted ideals of governments and 
courts. The crisis of 1914, when it struck Great 


Britain, did what years of argument could not have 
done: it showed the inadequacy of the middle-class 
individualism which still animated the government, 
and created an immediate demand for a statecraft 
that should be modern, scientific, practical, and 
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democratic; that is to say, of the sort enforced by 
the exigencies of making a living upon the classes 
which had theretofore shared only indirectly in the 
government, and whose native ideas had not there- 
tofore greatly influenced the government. What 
followed was not the spread of absolutely new 
ideas, or the spread of ideas formerly cherished 
only by the scholastic few, but rather a confession 
of ineptitude on the part of the old governing 
classes and a shitting of responsibility to those who 
are engaged directly in controlling the forces of 
nature, who think, to use Professor Veblen’s words, 
in terms of “‘ matter-of-fact cause and effect,” and 
who have no restraining reverence for tradition or 
for any other intangible good. 

War has become a matter-of-fact problem. Tra- 
ditions and superstitions play an increasingly small 
part. Even as this struggle has gone on it has been 
easy to see that the sportsmanlike survival of 
chivalry and of chance have been relegated to the 
rear, along with the cavalry and the glittering uni- 
forms. Victories are no longer won, they are 
manufactured, bringing into use, and into domi- 
nance, the mechanical mind. The mechanical mind 
has the trait, by which it is distinguished from the 
judicial and academic mind, of not being restrained 
by inherited inertia. A progress which involves 
daily trial-and-error, and the daily discarding of 
old ideas for new ones that work better, is natural 
to it. It now comes to the mastery in a world in 
which almost all institutions, church and state, sys- 
tems of commerce and of industry, adjustments of 
labor and capital, are on trial as to their adapta- 
tion to the needs of the immediate hour. The use 
of the national wealth of manual skill and scientific 
knowledge to the full extent, that is, to the extent 
necessary to victory, survival and progress, is made 
possible only by putting out of power the men and 
ideas that have not been able to use it, and putting 
in those that are in sympathy with it and are able 
to use it. This is what is happening, or about to 
happen, in Great Britain and in the United States, 
government by principle is giving way to govern- 
ment by method. The work-shop laws by which 
the majority of civilized mankind have lived for 
a hundred years are finally becoming the laws of 
political control. Democracy is taking its lessons 
from the factory and discarding the tutorship of 
courts and parliaments. 

War hastened this progress, but peace cannot 
undo it. In it lies the meaning of this latter stage 
of the struggle; in it is the explanation of the 
emergence of the democratic motive. It is the one 
factor in the present-day situation that justifies 
us in believing in the continued evolution of man- 


kind toward a more perfect civilization. 
R. L. Durrvs. 
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Jerusalem and After 


HE British campaign in Palestine has ac- 

quired fresh interest since Mr. Balfour an- 
nounced that one of England’s objects was to es- 
tablish a national home there for the Jewish people. 
As a mere appendix to a not particularly brilliant 
campaign for the defense of Egypt or as a sup- 
plement to the war in Mesopotamia its interest 
was purely military. Now it has taken its place 
as one of the main political motives of the war. 
Elsewhere our plans for the future political happi- 
ness of the world in general and of our Allies in 
particular have not yet had their foundations laid, 
for the enemy is still in possession of the plots on 
which we want to build. The occupation of Jerusa- 
lem by the British army is the first piece of genuine 
political reconstruction that has taken place in 
the war. Mr. Balfour said nothing about the 
future British protectorate over Palestine and it 
may be that this will not be the political status that 
will most commend itself to the Allies. Perhaps 
the rescue of Palestine from the Turkish rule may 
connect itself later with the schemes for a league 
of peace. A league ought to have a capital and 
Palestine has so many holy places already that 
another place that is holy because it is the capital 
of peace may strike popular imagination as appro- 
priate. Whatever their precise political status, 
the Jews in Palestine are sure to be a force making 
for peace. They will owe their existence as a na- 
tion to British arms seconded by international 
agreement, they will be drawn from nearly every 
country of the world, and they will have the 
strongest of all interests for not being drawn into 
the vortex of international rivalries and racial dis- 
cords. If the league of peace is to have a capital 
it will clearly be at home in Palestine. These, how- 
ever, are speculations. At present the British army 
holds little more of Palestine than the ancient king- 
dom of Judah, and a great deal of hard work is 
still to be done before we can be said to be in 
possession of Palestine. 

When Napoleon invaded Palestine there were 
no railways, and small though his force was he 
felt himself justified in pushing rapidly on along 
the coast into the plain of Ezdraelon, for the 
nearest powerful Turkish army was at Damascus 
and he knew that it could not march south in time 
to worry his flanks. He fought his decisive battle 
with the Turks on Mount Tabor on the Nazareth 
range opposite Gilboa, where Saul was killed. 
But now the numerous railways of Palestine and 
especially the Hedjaz railway east of Jordan 
would make such strategy very hazardous. 


Napoleon could afford to leave Jerusalem alone; 
Allenby had to seize the plateau of Judea to pro- 
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tect his flank and he manoeuvred the Turks out 
of Jerusalem by cutting its communication with 
Nablous (Samaria). The failure of the Turkish 
attempt to recapture Jerusalem on Boxing Day 
enabled him to push seven or eight miles further 
north of Jerusalem along the Nablous road, but 
the whole of this country is exceedingly difficult, 
and if he has to press back the Turks mile by mile 
along these hills—the Mount Ephraim of the 
Bible—his progress is going to be very slow. Near 
the coast he is well across the Auja River which 
separates the plain of Sharon from the old Philis- 
tine plain and it may be that he will try to repeat 
his enveloping tactics which won the battle of Gaza, 
only this time on the opposite flank. Gaza was 
turned by Beersheba on his right flank, and the 
positions in Mount Ephraim may be turned by the 
plain of Sharon on his left flank up Wadye es 
Shair. That, however, remains to be seen. 

There are two opposing schools of military 
thought in England about these operations in 
Palestine. One school holds that we had better 
sit down where we are and let the Turks attack 
if they will. The other school is all for pushing 
on, for continuing the pressure on the Turks while 
they are still weak, and for pegging out a claim 
to a Palestine roughly equivalent to the ancient 
Jewish patrimony. Judea which we now hold 
is for Jew and Christian alike the most sacred soil 
in Palestine, but it is not material out of which a 
modern state could be made. A Palestine confined 
to Judea would be a mere bastion work of Egypt; 
and if it is to become a state it should include 
Samaria, enough of Galilee to give it a good de- 
fensive frontier on the north and to put new set- 
tlers in possession “‘ of the way of the sea,” and 
as much territory east of Jordan (economically 
the most valuable part of Palestine) as can be had 
by arrangement with the Arabs. Whether General 
Allenby has enough troops to carry out this more 
ambitious plan may be doubted, but it is held by 
the “ forwards” that if he has not he should be 
given them, that an offensive in Palestine need not 
make very great demands for reinforcements and 
might, if it achieved another victory like that of 
Gaza, lead to the complete break-up of Turkish 
rule south of the Taurus and to a revolt of the 
Arabs, and so convince the Turks of the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle that they would be willing to 
make peace with us on the basis of keeping Con- 
stantinople and Asia Minor. Such an offensive, 
it is argued, would combine very conveniently with 
a policy of defense in the west. It might con- 
ceivably end the war, but at any rate a year’s 
respite from the slaughter on the west, especially 
if the Germans obliged by themselves attacking, 
would enable us to complete some very necessary 
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military reforms, to give more attention to the 
all-important problem of shipping, to await the 
full development of America’s military strength 
and so to face a new offensive on the west next 
year with greater confidence. If Germany saw 
that the blow likely to fall then would be too heavy 
for her to bear, she would not await it, but would 
make peace before it fell on such terms as she 
could get. The argument that a comparatively 
small effort in the east might in this way win the 
war is therefore not fantastic and is gaining 
adherence every day in England. It is further sup- 
ported by the consideration that such an ending 
of the war would find the work of reconstruction 
in the east well under way and would give the 
Jews a reasonably ample estate for their new home. 
If this ideal of the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine is a great and worthy one it should not 
be executed in miniature and it deserves a wide 
and dignited frame. 

There has been much discussion in England of 
the future constitution of the Jewish state, but 
obviously until the international status of Palestine 
is settled it is necessarily vague and incomplete. 
The point upon which English opinion is most in- 
sistent is on the necessity of friendly cooperation 
between the Jews and the Arabs. The suggestion 
which has been made of chartered company rule 
in Palestine is not liked, for it is thought that ab- 
sentee finance would not only tend to be intolerant 
towards other races in Palestine but would obstruct 
the peaceful and democratic development of Jewry 
in Palestine. English opinion is particularly 
anxious for friendly relations to the Jews and the 
Arabs because the future of Palestine must have 
a profound effect on our position in the east. Eng- 
lishmen who have thought about the military 
problems of this war are more concerned about 
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The Food Administration—VI 


GO WF we in Britain,” says the tentative pro- 
| gramme of the British Labor party, “ are 

to escape the decay of civilization itself, 

which the Japanese statesman foresees, we must 
ensure that what is presently to be built up is a 
new social order, based not on fighting but on 
fraternity—not on the competitive struggle for 
the means of bare life, but on deliberately planned 
cooperation in production and distribution for the 
benefit of all who participate by hand or brain.” 
“Shall we,” writes the American Engineering 
News Record, “ by ignoring conditions that the 
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the weakness of the English frontier, and they 
hope by the creation of a strong Palestine to con- 
tinue a system of buffer states in front of India, 
which has always been one of the vital principles 
of our eastern policy. The old British alliance 
with Turkey which has been responsible for so 
much misery to the subject populations of this 
effete imperial power and incidentally for so much 
disgrace to ourselves (for our denunciations of Ger- 
many for the Armenian massacres during this war 
have a sting in their tail for sensitive and honest 
Englishmen) was a misapplication of the prin- 
ciple which will never be repeated. And that is 
why the project of a new Arabia is regarded with 
so much hopefulness by so many Englishmen who 
know the east, notably by Sir Mark Sykes, whose 
influence in the councils of the War Cabinet has 
been steadily growing within the last twelve 
months. 

The Arab, largely because the main brunt of 
the Mongol invasion fell upon him, has made a 
sad mess of his old political splendor, but he has 
never lost his strain of liberalism and enlighten- 
ment. His friends believe that a period of in- 
florescence is again approaching for the Arab 
genius and wish to give a chance if they can take 
it for the ancient glories of the kalifs. Thus the 
new Arab power and the new Jewish Palestine pre- 
sent themselves as two aspects of the new eastern 
policy which is being reconstructed from the ruins 
of the old and bad policy maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. That being so, it be- 
comes doubly important to the English mind that 
the Jews and the Arabs, with whom should be 
coupled perhaps the Armenians, should be on terms 
of close sympathy and friendship. They have a 
magnificent though very neglected estate to de- 
velop. H. SIDEBOTHAM. 
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Revolution 


merest numskull can appreciate, drift into anarchy? 
Laissez faire and ‘ last-ditch resistance’ both lead 
to that end.” 

By the law which established it, the Food Ad- 
ministration goes out of existence the day the war 
is over. No matter how severe the food shortage 
may be, all public control over the manufacture 
and distribution of food products will cease. No 
longer will the packers’ profits be limited. No 
longer will the United States Grain Corporation 
exist to stabilize the wheat market and prevent 
speculation. Mr. Hoover’s careful'y built struc- 
ture of differentials will collapse. All cooperative 
agreements which rest on government control will 
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end. The entire food industry will be tossed back 
into the sea of competition. 

Many interests believe they will like the result. 
And it will be easy for these interests so to manip- 
ulate public sentiment as to prevent the law from 
being changed. For the Food Administration is 
bound to arouse temporary unpopularity on every 
hand. Producers urge that they should have re- 
ceived higher prices. Distributors are restless un- 
der their first experience of profit control. The 
consumer suffers a temptation to attribute shortages 
and high prices to Mr. Hoover, forgetting or not 
believing that the shortage would have been greater 
and less humanely distributed, that prices would 
have been far higher, without government control. 
And Mr. Hoover himself, tired out with the strain 
of composing everyone’s differences and trying to 
bring America’s wasteful food system suddenly 
into something like order, would be glad to walk 
out of the big frame building at 19th and D Streets 
in Washington and burn it down. 

It may happen. But if it does happen, certain 
other things will happen also. The world’s stock 
of food, depleted to its lowest level, will for a long 
time remain low. Competition and speculation, 
released to gormandize at the world’s need, will 
drive prices to the mountain tops. Flour will not 
stop at twenty-five dollars a barrel; it may go be- 
yond fifty dollars. Wasteful distribution will again 
increase the differential between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer has to pay. The 
returning armies, streaming into an overcrowded 
labor market, will meet a cost of living which re- 
duces them to abject poverty. Large sections of 
the salaried and professional classes will be worse 
off than the day laborer. There may be strikes 
and riots without end; in short, the time will be 
ripe for a Trotzky and a seizure of power by a 
half-starved proletariat. And then, whether a 
revolution comes or not, the machinery of coopera- 
tion will have to be painfully built up all over again 
before anarchy can come to an end. 

Some of the objections to the existing control 
are reasonable, it is true. The farmers say the 
prices for their products should not be limited un- 
less the prices of the things they have to buy are 
limited. That is sound. The government has al- 
ready succeeded in reaching an agreement with 
Mexico about the price of sisal for binder twine, 
which will reduce its cost. But why should not 
the government extend its control to the manu- 
facture of farm implements? Why should not 
Mr. Hoover be empowered to buy and distribute 
feeds, in order to aid the stockgrowers? Why 
should not some public agency be authorized to 
extend sufficient financial aid to tenant farmers? 
Are not these measures preferable to prices of 
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three or four dollars a bushel for wheat, and 
twenty-five dollars a barrel for flour, with re- 
sulting ripples of higher prices spreading in- 
definitely through wages to everything the govern- 
ment and the public buy? 

Many consumers believe the economies in dis- 
tribution are not sufficiently apparent in retail 
prices. They are right; why should not Congress 
give the Food Administration power to license and 
control retailers? Sugar prices do not seem so 
low as they might be. They could be lower, with- 
out any cost to the beet and cane producers, if 
the Food Administration could buy and sell sugar. 

In short, the Food Administration’s failures are 
measured by the narrowness of its scope, by the 
lack of extension of the principles it embodies to 
other fundamental products. In some respects it 
is a lame and partial government organ. There 
have been occasions when business men themselves 
—the wise majority of a given trade—have come 
to Mr. Hoover and asked him to establish per- 
manent reforms in their business, reforms which 
could be enforced only through a universal prac- 
tice which government control would guarantee. 
And Mr. Hoover has had to refuse because he 
could not assume the responsibility of so thorough- 
ly reorganizing the trade custom that the sudden 
vanishing of government control at the arrival of 
peace would disrupt the business in question. 

Before long the country must make up its mind 
to one or two alternatives. Either it must wipe 
out all that has been accomplished by public ad- 
ministration of business and take the consequences, 
or it must go into public administration thoroughly 
and permanently. It must broaden and perfect 
what the British Labor party so well calls “a 
deliberately planned cooperation in production 
and distribution for the benefit of all who partici- 
pate.” To many the latter alternative is inex- 
pressibly disagreeable, and uncertain of success. It 
seems to mean government by a lifeless bureau- 
cracy, an interminable array of fixed prices and 
wages that will devitalize economic processes, and 
an undue centralization of power at the mercy 
of red tape and political intrigue. But people who 
are disturbed by such fears are thinking in terms 
of government as we have known it, government 
conceived as a superimposed structure of checks 
and balances, resting on “natural rights” and 
static laws. They are not thinking of a type of 
government whose possibility such an organ as 
the Food Administration reveals to us. 

Mr. Hoover is an engineer. His job has always 
been to accomplish an object, given certain con- 
ditions. One of his most tell-tale habits is his 
frequent use of the word “ implement ”’ as a transi- 
tive verb. To implement the packers is to adjust the 
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packing business, internally and externally, so that 
it may be used to accomplish a certain result. To 
implement the docks means to use the docks as 
an efficient tool in shipping goods. The whole 
Food Administration was established for a pur- 
pose; its machinery is built and altered and re- 
altered to work towards that end. It does not 
exist by and of itself. It has not made for itself 
a rigid constitution and a balanced series of powers. 
Its laws—the arrangements about prices and move- 
ments of products—are not decrees from on high 
or deductions from abstract principle; they are 
adjustments between interests which must cooper- 
ate in a given effort. Its method is not to sit above 
conflicting groups defending their rights and ad- 
judicating among them, but to put itself at the head 
of the groups and lead them along a common path. 
It is functional government, and as such it cannot 
grow rigid and stale. Nobody it deals with would 
let it. 

The purpose for which it happens to exist is 
closely associated with the winning of a war. But 
that does not mean that when the war is over no 
sufficiently compelling purpose for its work will 
remain. A long dormant people will have been 
startled into an understanding of the need for a 
real economic and social integration, an integra- 
tion such as no crude specific like universal military 
service could possibly stimulate. Aside from any 
future change in methods of dividing wealth, 
everybody will need the economies in production 
and distribution which close cooperation and public 
control alone can bring about. Whether the pack- 
ing houses and the elevators remain in their present 
hands, or become owned by the government, by 
the farmers, or by the workers in them, the task 
of such a body as the Food Administration will 
have to be done. For there will always remain 
interests grouped around the various instruments 
of production and distribution, whose processes 
and needs must be compared and adjusted. The 
permanent significance of Mr. Hoover’s organi- 
zation is that it has developed methods of accom- 
plishing that comparison and adjustment, in subor- 
dination to the public interest as a whole. 

The Food Administration is, in fact, the begin- 
ning of a nerve-plexus of our economic organism. 
Nothing it does leaves uninfluenced the daily life 
of millions of individuals. It gathers up the im- 
pulses from a thousand sources, and in turn har- 
monizes their action. It represents neither an 
autocratic and unitary state nor anarchic and inde- 
pendent individuals; but it gives a meaning and 
purpose both to the one and the many by estab- 
lishing their functional interrelation. It offers a 
promise of a large factor in what the British Labor 
party demands: “ In industry as well as in govern- 
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ment, that equal freedom, that general conscious- 
ness of consent, and that widest possible participa- 
tion in power, both economic and political, which 
is characteristic of democracy.” 

GEORGE SOULE. 


March 2, 1918 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Coal Bins and Coal Boxes 


IR: There seems to be an impression on the part of 

newspaper writers and other social observers that coal 
for the city of New York is brought to the New Jersey 
side of the North River and then barged across to Man- 
hattan. This is a serious misconception of the situation 
and one that has probably led to much confused thinking 
on the subject. Perhaps a concise statement of the real 
problem involved in this phase of fuel distribution in New 
York would not be amiss. 

Practically all of the domestic coal consumed in the city 
is brought by the railroads to South Amboy, Perth Amboy, 
Port Reading, Port Elizabeth and Port Johnson, especially 
to the first three places named. When the coal reaches 
these terminals the duty of the railroads as carriers ceases. 
This means that the railroads have performed their con- 
tract when they have delivered the coal at places which are 
twenty miles or more from the city. Just suppose that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad should discharge its New York 
passengers at Elizabeth, New Jersey! Yet most of the 
coal is left at places on the Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill. 
How is it to reach the coal bins in the city? 

At the terminals the coal is dumped into coal boxes, as 
Maine men have dubbed the ordinary coal barge. And a 
box it is, a rectangular wooden affair rather like a shoe box 
in shape. ‘These boxes vary in size from boats with a 
Carrying capacity of four hundred tons to boats which can 
carry from twelve hundred to fourteen hundred tons. 

On every tide the loaded boats are made up into tows 
which sometimes consist of sixty boats, though the average 
tow contains about thirty-five boats. The only way to 
tow such a flotilla is to make up the tow in tiers, usually 
four boats to a tier. The variation in size above noted pre- 
sents a serious difficulty in making up the tows, a difficulty 
which is met, but not without great loss of eficiency. After 
the tow is made up, powerful steamtugs bring it up to 
New York for distribution. 

This arrangement is all very well for fine weather. But 
every winter Arthur Kill is filled with ice. Then what 
becomes of the coal boxes? The average coal barge is 
thirty feet wide so that each tier of the tow is about one 
hundred and twenty feet across. Imagine trying to force 
such a front as that through thick ice! Each box presents 
a square, blunt end to the ice-pack, and the ice cuts into the 
forward end of the boat and makes it leak. Hence when 
ice conditions become bad, as they have this winter, the 
only safe way to tow is to string the boats out one behind 
the other so that as the sharp-nosed tug smashes its way 
through the ice, the boats follow in the lane of open water 
thus formed. 

To my personal knowledge many of the coal boxes, fully 
laden with coal, have been sunk by the ice cutting through 
their sides. At this time when we are crying for coal and 
when every pound of it ought to be conserved it is utter 
stupidity to rely upon a cnnveyance which has proved itself 
unfit for service. The coal has been at the terminals but it 
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could not be brought to New York largely because the 
coal box was unfit to carry it. 

The simple remedy of bringing the coal to Jersey City 
cannot be applied because the Jersey City water front is 
needed for other purposes. The coal will continue to be 
handled from the distant points beyond Staten Island. 
The only way we can meet our coal situation is to provide 
a method of keeping a steady stream of:boats in service. 

The boats now in use are owned by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, and they show every possible variation in size and 
seaworthiness. The railroads have contemplated building 
suitable boats for this service, strong iron barges of uniform 
size, but owing to the hostility of the public and of the 
private boat owners their plans had to be abandoned. 
Nevertheless, if New York’s coal bins are to be saved from 
famine, either the railroads must be permitted to supply 
suitable boats or the government will have to do so. 

T. Caressy Jones. 

New York City. 


What ie @ pee 


IR: A crisis in diplomacy is not improbably upon us. 
It may not come, but it is at least sufficiently likely 
to make it sure to have our national policy clear. 

The advance of the Germans toward Petrograd and 
their insolent demands may well mean that some Russian 
government will make an appeal to the Entente powers. 
It may be the present Bolshevik government, although it 
is more likely to be a government founded on some na- 
tional assembly or on a coalition of party leaders. What- 
ever it may be, we can well afford to recognize it, if the 
policy it puts forth is one that makes for the future safety 
of European civilization. As the Germans advance, some 
Russian government may well request the Entente to ac- 
cept a peace based more nearly on the phrase, “ No an- 
nexations and no indemnities ” than the Entente has here- 
tofore shown itself willing to accept. Germany and Aus- 
tria want peace. The advance into Russia is not so much 
for food or material, or even for future influence, as in 
order to have positions to trade with. The sweeping de- 
mands now made on Russia by the German imperialists 
would be supported by the German people if they con- 
ceived themselves as fighting against Entente territorial 
demands. They would not be supported by the peop! 
or the Reichstag that had to choose between German im- 
perialism and a drawn war with peace by agreement be- 
tween equals. The question for us is, are we willing to 
make a fair trade, in the sense of a fair arrangement, or 
are we not? 

One consideration must be kept distinctly to the fere. 
If we save Russia, Germany will have a great democratic 
people on the east, and it will be still more inevitable 
therefore that the march of democracy in Germany itself 
will be continuous. If we do not save Russia, we are 
relying on the very doubtful gamble of a victory in the 
west, so complete that we can make our own terms with 
Germany everywhere, including the east. If we lose that 
gamble, and Germany retains a thinly disguised control 
of many Russian provinces, it will be a control based on 
force, like the Czar’s government, with the probability of 
Russian revolt, and therefore with the certainty that Ger- 
many will later feel another Slav menace, and a continu- 
ing need of vast armament. 

The Entente has thrown away one opportunity after 
another of increasing the possibility of a peace that should 
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not be a German victory, in any other sense than that it 
would not have been an Entente victory. If another op- 
portunity comes, in the way I suggest as probable, and 
Entente diplomacy falls as far short as it has fallen here- 
tofore, there is likely to be trouble in Italy, in France 
and in England. It will be said that my forecast is a 
mere guess, with the chances against it; but statesman- 
ship consists in being ready ahead of time to seize any 
opportunity that may possibly present itself. At any rate, 
the classification that I suggest could do ore good. It 
would increase Russian reluctance to submit to German 
imperialism; it would make the French, English and 
American peoples fight better; and it would cause the Ger- 
man people to be decidedly less united. 
NorMAN Hapcoon. 


No Conseryation in Cantonments f 


PR: pap xhibits such keen insight into our 

war needs I’ve been hoping to see you shed a little 
more light on the matter of food conservation. Why, for 
instance, are the women accused (as they were recently 
in startling headlines) of sinking two boatloads of Allied 
provisions by their (assumed) wastefulness in the homes, 
whereas there remains no official supervision of waste in 
our cantonments, on transports and in France of the food 
so conscientiously saved by civilians? The time is surely 
ripe for the public to demand that the war department use 
the same care and supervision of war food supplies as is 
required of the rest of us 

I live in a cantonment town and hear on all sides grow- 
ing complaints from the soldiers themselves as well as the 
citizens, of the amazing wastage and superabundance of 
food in the cantonments. For example they wish to know 
why, on meatless days in town, at the cantonments two and 
often three different kinds of meat are served at a meal, 
and other luxuries in like proportion. It is common 
knowledge that even a spirit of rivalry exists among the 
quartermasters at the different camps to see which shall 
provide the most luxuries for their men. Certainly the 
soldiers themselves would be the last to require such dis- 
crimination, as was shown recently by the published 
requests from the boys with Pershing that more restricted 
food rations be served them by the War Department. 

Doesn’t common sense suggest that supervision of food 
consumption is just as vital in one department of war 
service as another? And that such supervision would more 
than repay the outlay necessary to enforce it? 

Then there is the question of milk. How can the world 
be saved for democracy when the lives of our infant 
democrats are jeopardized by the lack of it? Nothing 
takes the place of cow’s milk for oabies. A very large 
proportion of American babies depend upon it for existence. 
Yet no practical steps have been taken by the administra- 
tion to conserve either the cows that provide the milk, or 
the price of the milk itself. It is common knowledge that 
the price of pure milk today can only be paid by the well- 
to-do. The babies of the middle and lower classes must 
starve or find inferior substitutes. In my town, for in- 
stance, the entire milk supply is practically controlled by 
a well known milk trust. The poorest grade—and it is 
indeed poor—costs 18 cents a quart, the best 20 cents, or 
72 and 80 cents a gallon, whereas the farmers only are 
paid by them 45 cents a gallon straight. 

Once in a while, in papers throughout the country, we 
see a protest against the prohibitive cost of milk, but noth- 
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ing seems to be done about it. Surely our future democ- 
racy should not be jeopardized by crude negligence in con- 
serving and regulating a product so necessary to its citizen- 
ship. The milk isn’t vital to the lives of American soldiers, 
but it is to the lives of American babies, and it should hold 
as important a place in food conservation as wheat, sugar, 
pork and beef. Nor will it be a comforting thought to 
our soldiers in cantonment and trench to know that their 
babies are starving for want of milk in order that they 
may be over-supplied with beef. 
J. A. M. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Patriotism and the Study of German 


[ Note: The following letter was written by Mr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, in 
response to an inquiry as to the advisability of the further 
continuance of the teaching of German in high schools and 
colleges. ] 


DO not think our present relations with the German 

empire should affect in any way the policy of the schools 
in the United States in regard to teaching the German 
language. 

The United States is now at war with the imperial 
government of Germany and not with the German lan- 
guage or literature. The President has tried to make it 
plain to all the people that we are not at war with the 
people of Germany as a people, and that we have in our 
hearts no hatred or bitterness toward them. When the 
war is over we expect to be friends again and our commer- 
cial and political relations will be reestablished. Indeed 
we shall probably have much more intercourse with the 
German people then than ever before, as we shall have 
with most of the nations of the world. The great German 
republic may become one of the leading nations for the 
preservation of the peace of the world. For practical, 
industrial and commercial purposes we shall need a knowl- 
edge of the German language more than we have needed 
it in the past. We should remember also that there are 
many millions of German speaking people outside of 
Germany, and the number of such persons will probably 
increase rapidly after the war regardless of the way in 
which the war may end. Some years ago we were at war 
with Spain. And more recently we were almost at war 
with Mexico whose people speak the Spanish language. 
The need of a knowledge of the Spanish language for 
commercial and industrial uses has been greatly increased. 

The culture value of the German language and litera- 
ture and the writings of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and a 
host of other poets and of novelists, historians and essayists 
remain the same as they were before the war, and it is 
too great for us to lose out of our life, national and indi- 
vidual. The value of the scientific and technical writings 
of the German people will no doubt continue to increase. 
To rob ourselves of the ability to profit by them would be 
very foolish. The kinship between the English and the 
German languages is the same as it was before the war 
and the value of a knowledge of the history and philology 
of the German language for an understanding of English 
remains the same. 

Last of all, we cannot as a people afford to put our- 
selves in the attitude of regarding as evil everything about 
any people with whom we may happen to be at war. We 
cannot afford to assume this attitude toward the German 
people simply because they happen now to be under the 
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control of an autocratic militaristic government with pur- 
poses and aims that have brought us into conflict with it. 
The fewer hatreds and antagonisms that get themselves 
embodied in institutions and policies the better it will be 
for us when the days of peace return. We can easily see 
how this has been true of our times of war with England, 
Mexico and Spain, and among ourselves. 

I sincerely hope that school officers and teachers every- 
where will take the broad and sane view of this subject. 
To do so can, I believe in no way be interpreted as a lack 
of loyalty to the United States, nor can failure to do so 
in any way strengthen our position in the war or enable 
us to bring it to a successful end more quickly. 

(Signed) P. P. CLaxton. 


The Secret Treaties 


IR: It is amazing that the most important diplomatic 

documents relating to the war hitherto published, the 
secret treaties of the Entente Powers given out by the 
Bolsheviki and printed in full in the New York Evening 
Post, should have received scarcely any attention in 
America. 

Their painful interest lies not so much in the demonstra- 
tion that the morality of the wolf pack is no monopoly of 
the “ Hun” as in pointing out the exact road to an ini- 
quitous and temporary peace that America should not 
travel. We are committed to see Alsace-Lorraine returned 
to France, but shall we endorse her demand in these treaties 
for a further accession of territory, purely German, and 
for tearing from Germany her Rhine provinces in addition, 
and forming them into an independent political entity? 
Shall we give Italy half the Austrian Empire, Albania, 
parts of Asia Minor and of the German African colonies 
and her share of the contemplated war indemnity? What 
shall we say to the cool partitioning net only of Turkey 
but of neutral Persia? What shall we say to the stipula- 
tions for excluding Germany’s trade from China, not only 
without China’s consent but without that of any other 
great power save Japan? Can we endorse Russia’s de- 
mand that the Polish question be not made a subject of 
international agreement? Perhaps the depth of infamy is 
reached in the memorandum of the Russian government 
to the effect that as Rumania has been offered more terri- 
tory than her services are worth as an inducement to take 
up arms, she must, after the war, be “ exploited ” by Rus- 
sia and her “ compulsory ties” with that nation strength- 
ened. It is highly necessary that American opinion should 
say whether she will become a party to the partitioning 
and annexation of vast territories and to the racking and 
flaying of the central empires not only beyond all just de- 
mands for restitution and security but to the point of 
extreme danger for the future peace of the world. 

In one other point American opinion should insist on 
in‘>rming itself: that is, on the internal condition of the 
German empire. At present we are dependent entirely 
on British editors, or on English contributions, like the 
excellent ones of Mr. Brailsford, to your and other Ameri- 
can journals. But why are we not allowed to see the 
German papers and judge for ourselves? America should 
insist that the English government allow these papers to 
pass as freely to our country as to her own. To submit 
longer to be treated as minors is both humiliating and dan- 
gerous for the American people. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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At the Capitol 
What Happened to Wheat 


S Senator Vardaman sadly observed after listening 

to the debate on the Railroad bill, “ War is the preg- 
nant womb of perplexing problems which come forth with 
fearful fecundity.” Congress seldom finds and leaves un- 
solved so many large problems in so short a time as dur- 
ing the two weeks of the railroad debate. But mean- 
while Congress did not have any time for a more fear- 
ful and pressing problem than any of these, one that 
a few senators and representatives did something to 
create. 

The wheat famine now upon us is partly due to the 
fact that farmers have been holding back the last of the 
1917 crop. They were waiting to see what would hap- 
pen to bills introduced by Senator Gore and others to 
raise the minimum price of wheat anywhere from $2.50 
to $4.00 a bushel. None but the most _ tender-minded 
farmer will sell his wheat at a lower price, even in a 
burst of patriotism, so long as there is a chance of his 
being obliged to sell at a higher one. Congressmen may 
explain, to be sure, that the new price would have ap- 
plied only to the 1918 crop. But there is no way to 
distinguish, by examination of the grain, one year’s crop 
from another’s. 

The President had to intervene and establish the new 
price by proclamation. It would be simple to leave it at 
that, praising the President’s firmness, denouncing Senator 
Gore for obstruction, politics, pro-~Germanism, or any 
current heresy. Or if one were anti-administration and 
pro-Congress one could cite this as another example of 
executive usurpation. But simplicities do not illuminate 
the situation. 


Senator Gore did not introduce his bill to aid the en- 
emy. He did it because he believed that without it farm- 
ers would not get enough for their new wheat to insure 
a large crop. And back of that is a long story. Weeks 
ago reports began to drift into Washington that all 
through the country farmers were doubtful about their 
1918 prospects. Labor, seed and machinery—all of them 
necessary in plenty for bumper crops, were scarce and 
high in price. ‘Things were bad enough for the land- 
owning farmers, but the tenant farmers could not even 
borrow money, for they were up to their ears in debt 
on account of previous drouths, and had no security to 
offer. 

It may be indiscreet to say that the Department of 
Agriculture would not listen to these rumors; but it cer- 
tainly is true that the Department was intensely proud 
of its statistics, its scientific experiments, and its educa- 
tional publicity. By these activities it was, according to 
the Lever bill, supposed to “stimulate production.” (It 
did have a trifling fund with which to buy seed to be re- 
sold to farmers at cost, and also, be it noted, for cash.) 
Now many farmers would undoubtedly profit by educa- 
tion, but it so happened that what the farmers needed this 
spring was labor, seed, machinery and money. They were 
therefore not impressed by Secretary Houston’s offerings 
of excellent statistics. 


As for the Food Administration, it had no legal juris- 
diction over the stimulation of production. It did have 


some price control, but obviously the most ch 
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damaging remedy for the farmers’ ills was to promise 
them indefinitely higher prices. 

Eventually the Federal Board of Farm Organizations 
submitted a memorial to the President asking for action. 
He replied by a public address to their annual meeting 
praising the Department of Agriculture. It is whispered 
that in this case, as in so many others, the President was 
so bad!v informed that he mistook a genuine movement 
for a political attack on a member of his official family. 
At any rate his address did not reassure the farmers. 

The next week they sent a large delegation to Wash- 
ington. After some difficulty they succeeded in interview- 
ing the President, and presenting to him a still stronger 
statement of their troubles. Yet no action was taken. 
And then one more hasty group initiated an independent 
movement for a higher legal minimum price, and dis- 
charged their grievances before friendly senators and rep- 
resentatives. ‘The Gore and other bills were the result. 


The President’s proclamation will probably kill the 
price bills in fact, if not by legal authority. But will it 
remove the issue which they dramatized? Is $2.20 a 
bushel high enough to insure maximum productivity, in 
the circumstances? It is no higher than the price agreed 
on for the 1917 crop. It could not be; otherwise the last 
of the 1917 crop could not be moved off the farms. 
But is it high enough for 1918? And if it is not high 
enough, what measures of relief are to be extended to the 
farmer? 

Probably the agitation has stimulated the government 
to do all that can be done to relieve the labor shortage. 
But the prices of farm machinery are still uncontrolled, 
and the farmers who most need money still have no op- 
portunity to borrow it. 

What strikes the observer as most curious about the 
whole affair is that the fundamental issue has not been de- 
veloped either by the administration or by Congress. It 
is true that the administration was dilatory and blind, and 
that Congress, acting as a court of appeal, forced the 
President’s hand. But in neither quarter was the question 
of the best way to stimulate production discussed and 
brought to a conclusion. 


A clear-headed statement by Mr. A. C. Townley, 
leader of the Farmers’ Nonpartisan League, has put the 
matter concisely. There are two ways to stimulate pro- 
duction and finance it. One is to leave prices uncon- 
trolled in a competitive and speculative market. The 
other is to adopt a consistent policy of price-control for 
all necessities, and accompany it with complementary 
financial aid from the government. The former method 
is wasteful and results in a per capita tax on every one’s 
income. It would be impossible in times of great stress 
like the present. The latter method is feasible and should 
be adopted. It has been adopted by the Food Adminis- 
tration, so far as its legal powers permit, and it has been 
adopted by the farmers’ government of North Dakota, 
so far as the limitations of state action permit. 

Any form of democratic government which was adopted 
to gather up the specific troubles of the people and resolve 
them into general policies could not have escaped a de- 
cision between these alternatives. Congress, with its 
two-party membership, its separation from the executive, 
its multifarious committee system, has escaped it. The 
administration, with its uncoagulated departments, its lack 
of a central and responsible council, has escaped it, 

G. § 
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After the Play 


REQUENTERS of Broadway, and of other regions 

as quaint and as remote from modern life, still talk, 
I am told, about the problem play. You don’t know what 
they mean? That is either because you are lucky enough 
to have been young or unborn in the eighteen-nineties, or 
else because you have taught your memory the art of 
forgetting. ‘Those of us who in 1892 were old enough 
to be playgoers, and whose memories are encumberingly 
retentive, can still recall the problem play and the contro- 
versies it started. Its opponents always said that the stage 
was not the place to discuss problems or else that all plays 
had been problem plays since time was. Its partisans in- 
sisted on its newness. And its label was new. 

The peculiarity of the 1892 problem play lay in the 
contrast between the serious intentions of the problem 
playwrights and the queer artificiality of the problems 
they asked us to look at. Is it a good plan, on the whole, 
to leave your uncongenial wife in London and go travel- 
ling in Italy with another lady who happens to be a stump- 
speaking rebel? Is he a wise widower who marries several 
men’s mistress and bets against his daughter’s falling 
in love with one of his second wife’s ex-lovers? Under 
what circumstances, if any, should a red-headed man with 
a wooden leg get engaged to his first wife’s aunt? Ought 
an Arctic explorer who is growing bald and pantheistic to 
marry a deaf mute with a passion for acquiring authors’ 
copies of the Bible? 

Such, beheld through a fog of years, were the problems 
submitted to us in the early nineties. Today the problem 
in a problem play is simpler and concerns a greater num- 
ber of human beings. 

Hetherly, the young dramatist in Youth, which the 
Washington Square Players are giving at the Comedy, is 
troubled in body and mind by desire. He takes too seri- 
ous, too self-respecting, too woman-respecting a view of 
sex to have anything to do with prostitutes. In him the 
effects of unsatisfied desire appear as readiness for love 
affairs touched with imagination, and unreadiness for any 
other kind. Being rather self-observant, he is perturbedly 
aware that his love is a dirigible wanderer. It can be 
pointed almost anywhere and fixed nowhere. He is afraid 
he shall never be content to love one woman only his 
whole life long. He is certain he cannot be happy in faith- 
fulness to any woman he marries now, while he is young, 
while he is still blinded and driven by his bodily ignorance 
of woman. He mistrusts the kind of marriage into 
which his unappeased desire might drive him. 

Here is a real problem. It concerns thousands of young 
men. Its wide applicability is not to be gainsaid on the 
ground that Hetherly sees his predicament more clearly 
and states it more explicitly than most young men state 
or see theirs. His plight is theirs whether they know it 
or not. In the world most of us live in the dice are loaded 
against the young man whose need is unbought love with- 
out marriage. 

In what kind of play has the author of Youth, Miles 
Malleson, discussed his problem? In an amusing play. 
Don’t misunderstand me. If you are the sort of person 
who finds in every aspect of sex your peculiar food, if 
you go to the Comedy to snigger and wink, you will be 
disappointed. Mr. Malleson has done his best to disap- 
point you, and he has succeeded. He has taken his pre- 
cautions against ribaldry. Hetherly, who like Mr. Mal- 
leson has written a play that makes such precautions use- 
ful, tells you what you are like if you leer. The snig- 
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gerer’s point of view is carefully rendered odious. You 
object to frankness about sex? Your objections are spoken 
by some of the stupidest bigots on the stage, by Gunn, the 
producer of Hetherly’s play, by May, the stage manager, 
by the man engaged to the girl who falls in love with 
Hetherly. By laughing at them you disable yourself to 
be on their side. 

Youth is amusing too by its background, its pictures of 
life behind the scenes. Two of its three acts take place 
on the stage where Hetherly’s play is given, the other 
in a dressing room. Maurice Donnay once said his method 
was to take something he had felt and surround it with 
something he had observed. Mr. Maileson, who has felt 
his problem and observed his theatre, uses his theatre- 
motif to break in upon, to keep crossing and interrupting, 
his problem-motif. The result is good fun. 

Youth is decent and outspoken, quite free from watch- 
me-dare-to-be-outspokenness, quite free from the timidities 
to which an author uncertain to his own decency often 
resorts. It is also a queer affair. Although Mr. Mal- 
leson is obviously the last man in the world to stick a 
problem into his play coldly, for effect, although his in- 
terest in his problem is first-hand and genuine and living, 
he has no such grip on his problem as he has on the rest 
of his play. The very subject matter for the sake of 
which he wrote Youth is the part he has imagined least 
sharply. He has left his problem unexplored. He offers 
it less to our minds than to our ears. We hear about it, 
that is too nearly all we do. The final scenes, when 
the problem ought to be incarnate in Hetherly and Nina, 
are lean, hurried, blurred, insignificant. Near the end 
of the last act I felt as if the play had run aground, as if 
the characters were climbing out and running ashore. I 
felt at the very end as if Mr. Malleson had finished, in 
a workmanlike way, his theatre-motif scenes and had 
given us first drafts of his problem-motif scenes. A queer 
play, I thought, skilful and feeble, long where it ought 
to be short, short where it ought to be long, superficial 
and sincere. 

Youth is full of indecisions. Nina, who falls in love 
with Hetherly, is engaged to Frank. Why? What dif- 
ference would it have made if she hadn’t been engaged ? 
Suppose Youth had ended differently. What changes 
would have been necessary in the first two acts? None. 
These acts do not move toward any particular ending. 
No problem-current flows through them. Nina and Heth- 
erly, when they discuss the problem, say things that are 
good, bad, indifferent, new, old, middle-aged. Do their 
best things and their poorest, the things they have read 
somewhere and the things that come from their hearts, 
sound to Mr. Malleson’s ear as if all were of one qual- 
ity? One doesn’t know. One just uncomfortably won- 
ders. Estelle, whose reappearance aggravates Hetherly’s 
aversion to marriage, is described as “the strong enough 
girl.” Does Mr. Malleson like this popular-magazine- 
coverish phrase? 

But I wouldn’t have missed Youth for a good deal. 
Sincerity shows through its fumbling and its facilities. In 
spite of its emotional and intellectual superficiality I am 
aware that its author’s emotion was deep. And its fun 
is good. The minor characters, all easy to act, are acted 
well. Mr. Arthur Hohl is extremely good, has except 
just for a moment near the end of the third act a sure 
touch, in a part easy to wreck. I haven’t space to say 
what I think of Mrs. Westley as Estelle and of Mr. 
Saxon Kling as Hetherly. Besides, it would not be polite. 

Q. K. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


Adventures and Letters of Richard Harding Davis, 
edited by Charles Belmont Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


OST men who have had so much success as Richard 

Harding Davis, and so rosy a success, raise some 
expectation that there will be an inner life revealed by 
their intimate family letters. It is fascinating to discover 
that the supreme effect of Davis's letters is an externality 
almost too complete and simple to be credible. The ad- 
justment of any character to a complex world is interest- 
ing—the happy adjustment of so simple a character is 
doubly interesting. And it provides an illuminating ex- 
ample of certain recent American standards and ideals. 

Richard Harding Davis’s brother, it must be remem- 
bered, selected and edited these letters, and a case for 
externality might too easily be made out from documents 
affectionately supervised. Externality, also, is a conde- 
scending word which had better be explained; yet even 
on the basis of these letters and in view of their super- 
vision there is little reason to doubt the American blithe- 
ness, the honest sunny innocence and expansiveness of 
Richard Harding Davis’s soul. Had he been a _ bond 
broker or a fashionable architect, perhaps, had he lived on 
the Main Line and made excursions to Point Pleasant or 
North-East Harbor, one might be satisfied to ascribe his 
limitation to the narrowness of his experience, and leave 
the matter there. But length and breadth of experience, 
if not thickness, were the conspicuous characteristics of 
his activity. He traveled continents as most people go 
from borough to borough, he ran across the ocean with 
the celerity that most people exhibit in taking a ferry. 
Coronations, state funerals, national conventions, last days 
and first nights, were all a commonplace of his experience, 
and in later years he seldom went for any length without 
a few months’ attendance at a war. You may say that 
the extensiveness of his experience in other directions was 
merely superficial, but war is a serious affair, and he came 
to take wars as a Vesuvian takes eruptions, he spoke as a 
cold connoisseur of certain tame and unsuspecting wars. 
Yet though he was everywhere and met everybody, clearly 
well loved by his own following and enormously active 
in playing and working, he remained just as unreflective 
and undeveloped, from the standpoint of general ideas 
and human complexity, as if he had spent his life passing 
cake. It is the Americanism of this gift for philosophical 
passivity that is so fascinating—and, perhaps, so admi- 
rable. Why bother being philosophic if the world is sat- 
isfied when you wag your tail? 

The Americanism did not come in so much in Davis’s 
sportsmanlike code, his conscientious insistence on being 
a gentleman. ‘The seriousness with which he lived up to 
that ideal, the seriousness with which he dressed it, was 
much more British than American, especially when one 
considers the provincial jeers and sneers he had to live 
down. Neither was there pronounced Americanism in 
the glad hand he extended to life, the way he liked to be 
liked and made himself likable in doing so. It was not 
a Whitmanesque cordiality, it was a clear sense that a 
gentleman ought to be cordial. To show friendship and 
be shown friendship cushions the hard world, and Rich- 
ard Harding Davis hated unnecessary pain and did more 
than his share of the cushioning. Peter Dunne said of 
him that he “ probably knew more waiters, generals, actors 
and princes than any man who lived.” He went half-way 
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to meet them, generous and unaffected, eager to redeem 
the handsome and convenient pledges of life and love, in 
which he roundly believed. Also, it was part of his code, 
like sending congratulatory telegrams and remembering 
birthdays and being “thoughtful” in the Huyler-and- 
Fleischman school of thoughtfulness, which is expressed 
by rising to one’s feet and placing pillows for the ladies 
in the earlier grades of the same circumstantial school. 
This was American, as was his realization of the “ brave 
and humorous playing of the game of life, the true heart, 
the wholesome body and soul,” but much more charac- 
teristically national, more fundamentally himself, was the 
pinwheel activity that took up so much of his life. 

Davis wrote his letters with his eye on the recipient. He 
wrote in a bright, sparkling spirit, he was almost always 
lively and attractive, peculiarly able to dramatize himself. 
But the huge part that his own activities occupied in his 
consciousness excluded almost everything but personal nar- 
rative. One concludes that what kept him going was a 
typically national acceptance of the game he was playing, 
and a preoccupation with the other people who were play- 
ing the same game. Genial as he was, his interests re- 
mained astonishingly simple. One could read all his let- 
ters without ever guessing that the social order which 
sunned him was itself under suspicion, or that there was 
any art of the theatre outside his admired circle, or any 
international relationships back of recurrent wars. He 
was really as childlike about these things as a fire “ fan.” 
When the bell of publicity rang he galloped to the fire: 
that was all. But when he galloped he felt that life itself 
was galloping. ‘That was “ the life.” 

Of course men like Gouverneur Morris talk glowingly 
of Davis and his work. In a sense Gouverneur Morris’s 
own Career as a writer of fiction is similar to Davis’s, and 
if he was able to accept Davis's levity as an artist he might 
be forced to envisage his own. ‘The clear truth, however, 
is the absence in Davis of any of the artistic detachment and 
independence which would have enabled him to see life. 
In 1890 his mother wrote him, “I dread beyond every- 
thing your beginning to do hack work for money. It is the 
beginning in decadence both in work and reputation for 
you.” The warning was useless because Davis had already 
tasted the wine of popularity, and he was going to perform 
just as his friend Dana Gibson was performing, and as get- 
famous-quick Americans have performed since. No art had 
the attraction for Davis that knowing people had, and 
being in the thick of things, and getting his $1,000 a week. 

Mr. Morris tells of R. H. D. at Aiken in 1912, “ Be- 
fore he came that first year our house had no name. Now 
it is called ‘Let’s Pretend.’” Mr. Morris describes 
R. H. D. working. “ Breakfast over, there was no 
dawdling and putting off of the day’s work (else how, at 
eleven sharp, could tennis be pleyed with a free con- 
science?)” These two little touches are telltale. Davis 
did undoubtedly work punctiliously and carefully, but ten- 
nis had to be played. If he had heen a bond broker, who 
would object to this? The point is, he is held forth as a 
pattern of American nobility and to that end his life is mis- 
construed, His gallantry and courage were rightly attrib- 
utable to his code but so were his superficiality and his 
unreflectiveness, his gift for acquiring a seat in the stage 
box and his gospel according to Santa Claus. He was “ one 
of those rarely gifted men,” says Mr. Morris, “ who find 
their chiefest pleasure not in looking backward or forward, 
but in what is going on at the moment.”” Mr. Morris 
means by this that Davis had verve and entered into the 
spirit of every occasion that life offered him. The sad fact 
remains, however, that his whole life was devoted to a 
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discovery of those occasions into the spirit of which he could 
enter. In finding them he dissipated himself quite as much 
as if he were an irresistible hostess or a glorious M. F. H. 

“He was the owner of a most enviable pair of eyes,” 
says Peter Dunne, who understands everything, “ which 
reported to him only what was pleasant and encouraging. 
A man is blessed or cursed by what his eyes see. To some 
people the world of men is a confused and undecipherable 
puzzle. To Mr. Davis it was a simple and pleasant pat- 
tern—good and bad, honest and dishonest, kind and cruel, 
with the good, the honest and the kind rewarded; the bad, 
the dishonest, and the cruel punished; where the heroes are 
modest, the brave generous, the women lovely.” 

Mr. Dunn adds, que voulez-vous? That is an easy 
way out of it but no one who is quite candid can accept 
the glowing romanticizer on just those terms. The air 
that Richard Harding Davis had about life was infinitely 
more consequential than the circumstances warranted. It 
is dificult to stand so much flourish, so much tally-ho 
trumpeting, for so little serious performance. His re- 
porting was, indeed, serious performance. He was a first- 
rate reporter. He had all the energy, the courage, the 
quick impressionability, the vivacity, that make a great re- 
porter what he is. But the immense paraphernalia of im- 
aginary obligations that he carried with him, his emphasis 
on ritual and college-boy form, his preposterous mask that 
eventually became the only face he mustered cannot but 
provoke a critical tone. It is not that he was a poseur. 
It is that his primitiveness, his fetish-worship, impressed 
all kinds of people and made him a hero and increased 
the nonsense in life. His independence about the Boer 
war, his bravery about seeing personal idiosyncrasies and 
preferences through, had a touch of heroism. He was, as 
I read him, extraordinarily likable and admirable in vari- 
ous ways. But the final word is one of prematurity and 
immaturity. Like many handsome and idolized Ameri- 
can college men, he never quite graduated, and his friends 
kept him living in the Golden Age. F. H. 


Topography and Treachery 


Topography and Strategy of the War, by Douglas 
Johnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


WO points especially impress themselves upon the 

reader of this scholarly treatise: the controlling in- 
fluence topography retains over strategy in spite of the 
tremendous advances in the mechanical equipment of 
armies; and the uncanny skill of the Germans in availing 
themselves of topographical advantages. Whatever may 
have been the case with the stars in their courses, the hills 
and rivers and swamps have been made to fight for the 
Germans—except at the Marne. 

Everyone has known since 1914 that there were powerful 
topographical reasons for the invasion of France through 
Belgium. As the layman understood it, the Germans might 
have invaded France from the east, but they would have 
suffered heavy losses before penetrating the frontier de- 
fenses. One who follows carefully Professor Johnson’s 
analysis of the terrain between the eastern frontier and the 
heart of France is forced to the conclusion that Germany 
would not merely have lost precious time in attempting to 
enter France from the east. Her invasion would have been 
a failure, just as the attacks at the Grand Couronné and at 
Verdun were failures. It was a case of either invading 
France through Belgium or of not successfully invading 
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France at all. At all events the Germans have never, in any 
of their campaigns, overcome such a succession of topo- 
graphical obstacles as the escarpments of eastern France. 
This fact may explain also why the lines in Flanders and 
rcorth France are so much more strongly held than the lines 
further south. If the Germans are actually to attempt to 
break through and force fighting in the open, they really 
have no choice except the plains of the north, unless they 
are willing to fight in a succession of disadvantageous posi- 
tions. 

In the eastern theatre of the war the early successes of 
the Germans are all explainable in terms of favorable ter- 
rain. When the Russians imprudently thrust their armies 
into the lake country of East Prussia, they were over- 
whelmed ; as soon as the retreating Prussians had succeeded 
in falling back to the line of the Bobr and Narew marshes, 
and had topography with them, the Germans were hurled 
back. In the great Galician campaign, the topography may 
be said to have been more nearly neutral. The Germans 
appear to have outgeneraled the Russians at every point, 
but their smashing success can only be explained by the in- 
efficiency and treachery that left without ammunition vital 
points in the succession of Russian defensive positions. 

In her attack on Serbia Austria had the disadvantage of 
terrain, and as a result, all her attacks were failures until 
the treachery of Bulgaria exposed Serbia to an attack all 
along her flank. The Austro-German attack on Rumania 
through the passes to the east and north were all failures; 
the penetration of Rumanian soil took place only after the 
Rumanian army had been allowed to run out of ammuni- 
tion, through Russian treachery. We have been in the 
habit of viewing Rumanian belligerency as a_ colossal 
mistake, but if it had not been for the disastrous failure of 
ammunition supplies, Rumania would probably have been 
able to hold out for months and to inflict tremendous losses 
upon the invaders. Indeed, when one follows through 
Professor Johnson’s analysis of the topography of the 
Rumanian border, he can hardly escape the conviction that 
the Germans, before undertaking the invasion, had good 
reason to believe that the supplies of ammunition in Russia 
would not go forward to the Rumanian armies. 

The book was written before the Italian disaster, but the 
study of the topography of the Isonzo and Trentino fronts 
helps to explain it. The author does not deal in predictions 
as a rule, but he did venture the prophecy that if the 
Austrians broke through on the Isonzo the Italians would 
make a stand on the Tagliamento, which they did not, or 
on the Piave, which they did. He offers no prophecies as 
to what may happen at Saloniki, but the plain conclusion 
from his topographical study is that a successful offensive 
on the part of the Allies through the Vardar valley would 
be practically out of the question, and that a successful as- 
sault by the forces of the Central Powers upon the Allied 
positions around Saloniki would be equally out of the ques- 
tion. The Central Powers have not overcome such dif- 
ficulties of terrain as they would encounter at Saloniki, ex- 
cept by treachery. 

Naumann, in his Mitteleuropa, advanced the doctrine 
that trench warfare had rendered obsolete the old concep- 
tion of the strategic frontier. Professor Johnson’s study 
wholly refutes this doctrine. In spite of the aeroplane and 
cannon that combine accuracy with overwhelming powers 
of destruction, the configuration of the land is of control- 
ling importance in defense. If the war is to end without 
an organization for permanent peace, this fact must certain- 
ly be taken into account in fixing the boundaries of states. 


A. J. 
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The Guild Idyl 


Old Worlds for New, by Arthur J. Penty. New York: 


Sunwise Turn, Inc. 


T a time when revolutionary socialism is the domin- 

ating force in Russia, and threatens to become a 
controlling force in England and France, it is strange 
that we have so little literature outlining the ideas and 
arinciples that are more or less articulately behind this 
new impetus. Bertrand Russell, in Political Ideals, has 
given us a primer of ideas more or less new, and there are 
recent competent books on guild principles by $. G. Hob- 
son and G. D. H. Cole. Orage’s standard book on Na- 
tional Guilds has not had anything like the circulation it 
deserves in this country. To the American mind, the 
group of ideas which these fertile English minds are grow- 
ing around the stock of “ guild-socialism”’ seems still as 
remote as the folkways of the remotest tribe. Only the 
outlawed I. W. Ws, whom reputable American opinion 
has so heartily agreed to consign to the lowest of all 
spiritual castes, have had the energy to translate some of 
the French syndicalists and start a pamphlet literature of 
revolutionary unionism. The rest of us seem resolutely 
opaque to ideas of which the most ardent radicals and, 
it is said, large elements in the armies of the western de- 
mocracies are forming their vision of future society, and 
towards which the masses in ferment are coming to throw 
their hopes. 

In England, the group which started the New Age is 
said to have set in motion a current of ideas which is mak- 
ing over the aims and philosophy of the labor movement. 
Their thought has corrected the crudities of French syn- 
dicalism, which contemplated a Labor State, subject to all 
the disadvantages of the present political state, or else 
destined to fall apart into an anarchy of warring labor 
units. Guild socialism offers a new social pattern, 
whereby the state would share its sovereignty with the 
unified national industries, organized as labor guilds, pro- 
letariat and salariat combining in self-governing control 
over conditions of employment, hours and division of 
labor, and so forth. The guilds would be responsible for 
a certain specified productivity to the state, which, repre- 
senting all the people, would -fix prices, guarantee mini- 
mum standards, and administer the indispensable com- 
munal services of society. 

Mr. Penty’s book is not the happiest that could be 
chosen by a New York bookshop to make these ideas in- 
telligible to and popular with American readers. He 
opens with the usual attack on the Fabians and the col- 
lectivist socialism of the Webbs. For the guild socialist 
sees state socialism as no better than a reformed industrial- 
ism. ‘The state will have superseded rather than destroyed 
the capitalist, and society, organized on quasi-military 
lines, would be as remote as ever from industrial democ- 
racy. ‘The politico-industrial machinery might be social- 
ized, and the status of the worker left relatively unchanged. 
It is for the complete abolition of the wage system that the 
guild socialist passionately contends. Mr. Penty’s chapters 
are not systematic, but his argument against the Fabians 
and his comments on the guild ideas are always interesting. 

He is an artist, however, rather than an economist, and 
he leaves certain dogmas such as that “ collectivism means 
a further speeding-up of exploitation,” that “the invest- 
ment of surplus wealth decreases employment,” that “ the 
workers could and should strike for a raise in the stand- 
ards of craftmanship,” undocumented and unanalyzed. It 
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is thus that he raises almost as many questions as he an- 
swers. And they are economic questions which ramify 
too tar to answer themselves. Mr. Penty says, for in- 
stance, that the workers’ emancipation is bound up with 
local industries and small markets, because an extensive 
foreign trade is dependent on capitalist adventurers. But 
will not the scarcity of raw materials after the war force 
a rapacious development of the unexploited resources of 
the earth to supply the exhausted western world? If the 
workers’ emancipation is to depend on small industries and 
local markets, then our guild idea is chimerical. Unless 
the guild socialist can make the freedom of labor and the 
abolition of wagery consistent with a continued access to 
raw materials in foreign parts, he must dismiss his hope. 
But it is almost blithely that Mr. Penty passes over search- 
ing problems like these. 

His artistic interest makes him feel too warmly the 
medieval charm of the guild idea. For, in spite of the 
glow of tradition which still follows it in Europe, men’s 
enthusiasm presses towards new rather than 
and towards a life that shall be modern, even if it has 
tamed industrialism. Mr. Penty persists in thinking of 
industry in terms of craftsmanship, ignoring all those ac- 
tivities which have to do with the production of raw ma- 
terials and with transportation. In only a portion of the 
industrial world would his proposed “ strike for quality ” 
have a meaning. Everywhere, however, industrial activi- 
ties do provide a certain scope for economy of means and 
a skill of resource, so that the appeal might be made to 
what Veblen calls the instinct cf workmanship. It is 
upon this impulse rather than any sentiment for arts and 


crafts that the new guild society must be built. 


“ old worlds,” 
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The economists among the guild socialists do not com- 
mit this fallacy. Mr. Penty rightly emphasizes the fact 
that wherever men in all civilizations have united in co- 
operative labor on guild principles, a richer personal, ar- 
tistic and communal life seems to have sprung up. But 
this is not equivalent to his implication that machinery 
must make way again for craftsmanship. For labor must 
learn to master machinery as well as free itself from cap- 
italist exploitation. Whether the use of machinery is to 
result in industrialism depends on the creative will of the 
freed and organized workers. Should not the ideal be to 
design and utilize machinery in the interests of craftsman- 
ship wherever possibl*, instead of, as at present, in the in- 
terests of uniform and quantitative production? The hope 
of the guild socialists is that the new organization of in- 
dustry will liberate the creative spirit as it did in the Mid- 
dle Ages. But in this they do not mean a dilettante re- 
turn to “old worlds,” forever passed away. 


R. B. 


German Aims 


What Germany Is Fighting For, by Sir Charles W ald- 
stein. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Sixty cents. 


N author who wrote a book with the above title 

would, if he were scrupulously exact, write a different 
book in 1914-15 than in 1915-16, and probably a different 
one in 1915-1916 than in 1916-17. The date line of the 
author’s introduction is June, 1917, before the Reichstag 
resolution for “ no forcible annexations.” In any case, he 
would hardly by the 1st of January, 1918 give the same 
emphasis to such extreme Pan-German ambitions, ex- 
pressed by Professor Dietrich Shafer in Das Gréssere 
Deutschland last February, on which, in the present 
monograph, he bases most of his case. Of course a cynic 
might say that this shift—if there be a shift—in Germany's 
intentions was merely the reflex of the military situation, 
that it represented no change of heart but only a recognition 
of what was possible. The argument cuts both ways. Are 
any of the other belligerents today fighting for the same 
aims they professed when the war began? No one would 
at present seriously maintain that they were. But if the 
author is too certain of his contentions on his main point, 
a final essay called The Social Gulf Between England 
and Germany makes admirable amends. He discusses the 
difference brought about by the absence of “ sport ” in Ger- 
many and its adoration in England. It is a provocative 
study in acquired social characteristics. 
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e Hw MANY unfamiliar names, new words, and puzzling war terms in this 
I et | Is Write You morning’s paper meant nothing but a blank to you? 
- If you are asked the location of Lombardy, the meaning of futurism, air-sick, 
A S | ett Diesel engine, etc., are you able to give an accurate answer? 
pecmen er on How many business letters today showed 
= examples of words wrongly used, care- 
the new, PORTABLE ly divided or incorrectly spelled? Busi- 


Multiplex Hammond. Send ness success is based on accuracy. 
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~ is an all-knowing teacher, a universal ques- ¢ 
THE HAMMOND ] YP EWRITER CO. tion answerer, made by specialists to meet h 
550 East 69th st. at East River. your needs, ; 
Hundreds of thousands of successful busi- 
NEW YORK Cf TY, ness men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 


tects, physicians, teachers, librarians, and 
Pleage send catalieg and clergymen use this “ One Supreme Author- 


writé me a spectal tetter ity.” 





If you seek efficiency and advancement why 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
En cescsecccesecevn tyfite not have the advantage of this vast fund 30,000 Geographical Subjects. ! 
SS ee 12,000 Biographical Entries. , 
Jame .- eeoecesasede tse sage Write for specimen pages of Regular and Th 4 ’ bh ae 
India-Paper Editions. FREE—a set of Pocket ousands of other erences, 
Maps if you meation Tas New REPvUsLic. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS 


THEIR REVIVAL AWAKENED BY THE WAR 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A TALE OF ROME UNDER THE CAESARS 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, author of El Supremo. Net, $1.50 
No institution of any country or period was more noble, more peculiar, or more interesting than that of 
the Order of Vestal Virgins of Ancient Rome. This book embodies all the existing information concerning 
the Vestals and their life, and anyone reading this book will, without effort, merely in the process of read- 
ing and absorbing study. assimilate all the extant knowledge relating to these wonderful princesses of 
a vanished democracy, their powers and privileges, and the Roman beliefs and customs which created 
and maintained the order, READY ABOUT MARCH 15 


MY TWO KINGS A Novel of the Stuart Restoration 


By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN, Net, $1.50 
The most brilliant historical novel of recent years. The author is certain that she is the present-day re 
incarnation of a certain Charlotte Stuart, cousin of the “ Merry Monarch,” and that there have come to 
her in this life details of events and conversations from her earlier one. Thus her story has the impres- 

i sion of vivid reality which only comes from an actual personal narrative, and the reader sees King Charles, 

the beautiful women of his court, the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth and the rest, play out their parts in 
the tragic comedy of their day, 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net, $1.50 
New York Times says: “A tale of the thirteenth century struggle between emperor and Pope. It is not a 
story of men and women whose lives merely touched the great events of the time, but of those great events 
themselves and the people who actually played the leading part in them. Across the stage of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s book go Pope and emperor, cardinal and warrior of mediw#val Rome.” 


[MAAR SSPE NP TS ET PSN TY BOI SL 
TO ARMS! (La Veill¢e des Armes) 


Translated from the French of Marcelle Tinayre by LUCY H. HUMPHREY, Introduction by DR. JOHN 
FINLEY, Net, $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says: “The picture is deftly painted. She leads the reader from one phase of Parisian 
life to another, pointing briefly to this and that typical episode, laying just the right shade of emphasis, here 
a bit of simple dialogue, there a brief character sketch—until the details blend imperceptibly into one 

panoramjc conception of a people tried and proved at a critical hour.” 


\| THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS * *“sivice*"" 


By BENNETT COPPLESTONE, Net, $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says: “Dawson has a personality which is quite as distinctive in its way as that of 
Sherlock Holmes. He is dogged, persistent, relentless in his search to uncover the ramifications of the 
spy system.” 

Richmond Times-Dispatch says: “Thoroughly exciting spy stories bound ipto a single narrative by the 
personality of a remarkable detective of an entirely new type, whose methods and character are refresh- 
ingly up-to-date, audacious and ingenious.” 


CHILDREN OF PASSAGE 


By FREDERICK WATSON, Net, $1.50 
New York Tribune says: “ We are not sure, indeed, that we have for many a year met with characters in 
fiction more ciearly defined, more consistently individual, more thoroughly vital with human sympathy and 
interest, than these. Nor have we often, since Scott himself, read a Scottish romance pitched in a more 
masterful key than this. There is humor, always spontaneous and racy; there is pathos that seems to 
wring blood drops from the reader's heart, yet never becomes morbid or maudlii; and there is heroism 
that thrills the soul with wild elation, yet never is bombastic or melodramatic. It is a book to be reckoned 
with in casting up the sum of enduring fiction of our time.” 














POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Russios Wol/Bouné Greist 


By a New Novelist 


WHERE BONDS 
ARE LOOSED 


by GRANT WATSON 


HIS remarkable tale of the tropics bids 

fair to be one of the season’s real suc- 

cesses. Published only a fortnight ago, 
orders have used up copies about as fast as 
they have come in from the bindery. Bren- 
tano’s, for example, have reordered twice and 
their third order was for a quantity three 
times as large as their first. 

“A simple story, vivid to the eye, deeply 
felt, more than likely genuinely experienced. 
The result is a curious holding of the interest. 
He has done something quite original and full 
of color.”—H. L. Mencken. 


“A deeply interesting and _ well-sustained 
story that makes you follow the fates of his 
people from beginning to end.” 

The New York Times. 








At all bookshops, $1.50 net 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, NEW YORK 


P. S8.—AIRS AND BALLADS, by John McClure contains 
@ quantity of really beautiful poetry ($1.00). 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 





Read 


FHE 
NEW EUROPE 


Weekly 6d. net. 





28s. per annum post free 


Published by 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 
10 Orange Street, London, W. C. 2 





Written exclusively by 
specialists on ‘‘foreign politics” 





Indispensable for a grasp of 
the political issues of the war 
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Rathery and Cicero at the Seventh Bottle 


MY UNCLE 
BENJAMIN 


By CLAUDE TILLIER 


A rollicking, witty, satirical French 
classic. “A novel,” say Charles 
Monselet and Benj. Tucker, “ that 
belongs in a class with ‘Tom Jones,’ 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’” Illustrated with 30 full- 
page masterpieces by Preetorius. 


At all bookstores, $1.60 net 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y., Publishers 











Chautauqua 








Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, you of 
course do not wish to leave off being educated. When 
education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any plan, 
and to no purpose. The college graduate is like other 
people in the need of system, but a little more likely 
to realize his need. The Chautauqua Reading Course 
is useful alike to the person of limited training, who 
labors many nights over each book, and the critic or 
vigorous man of affairs who can sweep thru them all 
in a few hours. For either, a group of related, intel- 
nent and competent studies leads to a well rounded 
result. 


Don't Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course 
has meant without further explanation the Chatauqua 


Reading Course. It was the first and is still the best 
and it alone has a world-wide fame. The cost is 
trifling, $6 for a year. Are you tired wasting your odd 
minutes? Write for free out!ine or mail this ad, with 


your name and address, to Box 27. 


Chautauqua New York, 





Institution 




















Liberty Loan 


Questions 


Flow many times do you find questions coming 
up in your mind concerning Liberty Loan bonds 
Which you can't answer? 

You can easily and quickly learn almost any fact 
concerning Liberty Loan procedure by consulting 
our conveniently indexed booklet. 

Send for Booklet H—69 
“Your Liberty Bond.” 


Index 
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LEARN LAW 
Get this book 


Free! 








Law-trained men win quik success in business be- 
cause they have learned to act with sound judg- 
ment, decisiveness and confidence. That is why 
they are promoted so RM .--, R be heads of big 
e tions, railway ms, 

Thsusends of these men, now successful executives 
at large salaries, have taken the Blackstone Course 
and profited by it. You, too, can learn law in your 
spare time through the Modern American Law 


March 2, 1918 
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st New Art of Dress 


The only two American women corre- 
spondents in Russia during the Revolution 
met and compared notes. One said, **What 
ds that dress you heave on? It ts the best 
outfit for a busy woman who wants to look 
well I ever saw."" The answer was, ‘Of 
course—that’s my Bertha Holley slip and 















Destroyed Bonds, pa 11. 


Course and Dervice of the Blackstone Institute. 











Conversiona, 6, 8. Dept. 222, 608 S 


Coupons, 12, 13, 15. 
Dates of Meturity, 4, 5. 
Dates of Redempt ion, 
Dates of Lnterest, 7,8, ‘iz: 


First 3 44 Bonds, ¢, 5,6,7,8 
Free Safekeeping, 11 
Future Value, 9, 10. 

,8. Germany, War with, 3, 6 

Higher Rates, 6, 





Raby ee = Rusens Proats' Tax. 5. omy to meet the demand a = "ie pese hog AMA otndertunic. They have solved my Gress 
Banks, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16. Exchanges, 6. sy for STITUTE ~ problem.” **I shall get one as soon as 
pea te ed fy he BLACKSTONE INST ay A 1, I arrive in New York."’ (She did.) 
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Write for bookiet. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 
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Twenty-one East Forty-ninth Street 
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John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 

















Help save the song birds 


The song birds will prove a very | 
great asset in the present wer. 
They destroy the insects and save 
millions of bushels of grain 
annually, 
























New York City 
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Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 
A country boarding school for girls. College 
preparation, advanced academic and vocational 
courses. Horseback riding, field games and win- 
ter sports. Separate cottage for] unior department. 
Send for Booklet 
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It is your duty to protect them, far- 
nish them homes {pr raising their young 





MARY LOUISE MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. 








Built og this sprin You will be repaid a 
oak, bof th thousand diold. d, They willfree your 





















» unds and garden from insects 
snlnwies, ind pests and gladden your heart 
coving with their beautiful songs. E 

A DODSON BIRD HOUS 
for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want— 


t up a Dodson house and they'll come back year after 
REE Bird Book sent on request. illustrating Dodson 
picture iree. 
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Kankakee, IN. 
guaranteed to rid your community of 
eating pests. Price $6. 


GRACE A. POVEY 
PIANIST and TEACHER 
Certified Joseffy Exponent 
310 W. 95th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
Corrective psychology applied to backwardness 
atschool, speech defects and nervous irritability. 
In keeping with latest research in psychology and 

medicine. Homeatmosphere. 
Consultation, Vocational Guidance, Tutoring 
ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director. 


Box 22, Rosemont, Pa. 


























SOLDIER'S BIBLE 


THEIR LIFE INSURANCE 
A DIVINE REVELATION 


The writer has received direct inspiration how to protect our soldiers. 
Get it quickly and help! 


Khaki Cover 50c Leather Cover $1.00 


THE SOCIETY OF THE KINGDOM 


VADA AVE 












































COLORADO. ‘SPRINGS, COLORADO 
& liberal faith, based on belief in God, 
in jaan, and in human ~ onward 


Do You Seek 
and upward forever? REE liter- 


ature, address Mrs. Frances Wiig, 147 Columbia ins Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 








After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, 
The Pride of the Permanent Home,” remains today the we yrld’s 

oremier hardwood, (And everybody knows it.) OAK is the first 

1ardweod you naturally think ‘of, and the last for which you will 

ever relinguish your inherited preference. 

GOOD OAK FURNITURE justifies a keen search, critical insistence 

and a special order if need be. 

7 Suenacan Oak MFRS. ASSN. know the whys and hows of Oak 

4 rem any sort of questions. Please address R. 1417 B) 

St., Memphis’ Tenn. qd ease a ess R, i, 14 fain 
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“A Philadelphia 
Pepys” 
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The Homely Diary of a 
Diplomat in the East 


By THOMAS S. HARRISON 


this delightful volume was 
Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral in Egypt in the late nineties. A man of 
means and culture, with a charming wife, he had 
a high position in diplomatic society at one of the 
most cosmopolitan of capitals, and this fresh and 
intimate record of experiences and of his ac- 
quaintance with many notabilities makes a most 
readable narrative. 


The author of 
American Diplomatic 


‘ALU PANN 


**The student of social history, browsing through 
the libraries of the year 2020, who discovers 
Colonel Harrison’s Homely Diary, will exclaim 
with delight at the treasures he will find buried 
there.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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POUSUMYGSLE Ee GRANT 





Lavishly illustrated. $5.00 net. At cll bookstores. 
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OVER THERE 


T’S a long, long road from a port somewhere in France 

to the front line trenches. The story of that road and 
the training of our troops “over there” will be described in 
a series of articles by Miss Elizabeth S. Sergeant of The 
New Republic staff, who has been in France for six 
months studying the work of our corps schools and 
army divisions. These articles will furnish a vivid first- 
hand narrative of life with the American Expeditionary 
Forces and may be secured by using the coupon below. 


The same coupon on the right, used 
promptly, will also insure your re- 

ceiving the forthcoming articles 
by Ernest Poole on Russia. 
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Nation's Center 


The Washington correspondent of a big 
daily paper recently set out to discover the 
best-liked cigarette among the thousands 
of men from every state who daily come 
and go through the capital city. 





There are six tobacco stands in the Capitol, 
Senate and House. At every one of these stands 
the correspondent found that the daily sale of 
Fatimas exceeds that of any other cigarette. 


Men like FATIMAS for their smooth, 
well-balanced Turkish blend that never 


SEND HIM THE BOX OF 100 

Fatimas are now packed in neat metal disturbs, even after long hours of smo- 

cannot Sadan we wlll Gone @ box king. It is this common-sense comfort that 

Bakes Gratalng coupe, ote) won re- makes Fatima such a sensible cigarette. 

Soon Co siahiniivence NewYork. Z. tt M, rh Ce. 
acco Co., ‘ 





FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette — -tepID" 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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